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German Reparations— 
Program's Status Now 


ONSIDERABLE PUBLIC INTER- 

EST has been aroused with respect 
to the German reparation program as a 
result of the recent statement issued in 
Berlin by Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Dep- 
uty Military Governor of the U. S. zone 
of Germany. He indicated that the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Berlin had failed to 
reach agreement upon the establishment 
of a central administrative agency for 
the treatment of Germany as a single 
economic unit for purposes of trade. 
As a result, he had issued orders to dis- 
continue any further physical disman- 
tling and delivery of German industrial 
plants earmarked for reparation in the 
U. S. zone, with the exception of those 
allocated last December as “advance 
reparations.” He distinctly pointed out, 
however, that the paper work of declar- 
ing plants available and making allo- 
cations would continue. 

In his statement, General Clay 
stressed the position of this Govern- 
ment in favor of the full implementa- 
tion of the purposes and provisions of 
the Potsdam Agreement.' While that 
agreement provided for general decen- 
tralization of affairs in Germany, it did 
provide specifically that “during the 
period of occupation, Germany shall be 
treated as a single economic unit 
and to this end common policies shall 
be established in regard to ... import 
and export programs for Germany as a 
whole . . . and reparation and removal 
of industrial war potential.” ” 

General Clay has taken the position 
that the time has come when full imple- 
mentation of these principles should be 
put into practice. 





‘Potsdam Agreement: August 2, 1945. 

*TIbid., Art. III, B. 14, which provided: 
“During the period of occupation, Germany 
shall be treated as a single economic unit. 
To this end common policies shall be es- 
tablished in regard to: (a) Mining and in- 
dustrial production and allocation; (b) 
agriculture, forestry and fishing; (c) wages, 
Prices, and rationing; (d@) import and ex- 
port programs for Germany as a whole; (e) 
Currency and banking, central taxation and 
customs; (f) reparation and removal of in- 
dustrial war potential; (g) transportation 
and communications.” 


By Aaron Toxin, Acting Chief, 
German Property Division, Office 
of War Areas Trade, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article was written during 
the Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers at Paris. 











Major Objectives 

Let us consider the major objectives of 
the reparation program. It represents 
the plan for the economic disarmament 
of Germany by the Allied Nations. 

In essence it aims to: (1) reduce the 
industrial capacity of Germany, thus 
wiping out its ability to wage war; and 
(2) retain enough resources in Germany 
so that the country will eventually be 
able to get along without external as- 
sistance. 


The Yalta Conference 


At the Yalta Conference, held early in 
February 1945, the Chiefs of State of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
reached agreement on the fundamental 
principle that Germany should make 
payment in kind to the greatest possible 
extent for the damage and destruction 
inflicted on Allied countries during the 
war. A reparations commission was set 
up, subsequently known as the Allied 
Commission on Reparations, which made 
recommendations on reparations policy. 
These were later incorporated into the 
Potsdam Agreement. 


Directive 1067 


Only 6 weeks thereafter, on April 26, 
1945, the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff issued 
Directive No. 1067 to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Forces of Occupation 
regarding the military government of 
Germany. It directed him to: (1) estab- 
lish whatever controls were necessary to 
bring about the disarmament of Ger- 
many; (2) enforce whatever program of 
reparations might be decided on by the 





Signal Corps photo 


Making decisions concerning German economic life. Members of the Allied Control Commission 
crowd around a table in Berlin during the first session of the group. 
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Three Powers; and (3) hold German con- 
sumption down and yet see that it did 
not fall so low as to bring starvation 
and civil unrest. 

This, likewise, became a forecast of 
the decisions which were later to be made 
at Potsdam shortly after the war in 
Europe ceased. 
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The Potsdam A greement 


It was at Potsdam, between July 17 
and August 2, 1945, that the Three Pow- 
ers reached agreement. upon the basic 
aims and policies to be followed in the 
occupation of Germany. Potsdam 
spelled out the principles of the Yalta 
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Map showing delimitation of the several zones in Germany. 
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Declaration in terms of a definite pro. 
gram, particularly as follows: 

a. Elimination of the German war po- 
tential and the industrial disarmament 
of Germany. 

b. Payment of reparations to the coyn. 
tries which had suffered from German 
aggression. 

c. Development of agriculture ang 
peaceful industries. 

d. Maintenance in Germany of ayer. 
age living standards not exceeding those 
of other European countries (excluding 
the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics). 

These statements of general economic 
principles were specifically clarified with 
reference to the reparation program, as 
follows: * 

(a) Reparations claims of the U. § 
S. R. shall be met by removals of indus- 
trial equipment from the Eastern Zone 
of Germany; and from German external 
assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Eastern Austria. The 
claims of Poland shall be settled out of 
the U. S. S. R.’s portion of reparations, 
The Soviet Union is to receive from the 
Western Zone of Germany 25 percent 
of the industrial plants and equipment 
not needed by Germany's peacetime 
economy. Three-fifths of these addi- 
tional reparations shall be reimbursed to 
the Western Nations by payments by the 
U. S. S. R. in raw materials and com- 
modities, such as food, coal, potash, zine, 
timber, and petroleum, payable in agreed 
installments by July 1950. The remain- 
ing two-fifths will not require payment 
of any kind. 

(b) The reparations claims of the 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
other Western Nations entitled to pay- 
ments shall be met from the removals 
of industrial plants, equipment, and 
other assets from the Western Zones of 
Germany; and from German external 
assets in all other countries except those 
assigned to the Soviet Union. 


Paris Reparation Conference 


Soon after this, from November 9 to 
December 21, 1945, the representatives of 
18 Western Nations * met in Paris to pro- 
mulgate and agree upon the principles 
and procedures for distributing equitably 
among themselves their portion of Ger- 
many’s surplus assets. These assets in- 
clude industrial plants and capital-goods 


3 Potsdam Agreement, ibid.: Art. IV, “Repa- 
rations from Germany.” 

‘Paris Reparation Agreement: The United 
States became signatory on January 14, 1946. 
The 18 participating nations are: Albania, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, LuX- 
embourg, Norway, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 
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equipment, together with merchant ships 
and inland water transport (known as 
Category B) ; and all other assets, such as 
gold, real estate, securities, and the like, 
located in neutral, Allied, and former- 
enemy countries (known as Category A). 

Two achievements of this Conference 
were especially outstanding: 

1. The assignment to each of the sig- 
natory powers of specific percentage 
shares in German reparations of both 
categories.* 

2. The creation of the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency (IARA) to allocate 
these shares among the signatory na- 
tions. 


Allied Control Council 


The Allied Control Council, the quadri- 
partite body meeting in Berlin charged 
with the control of Germany, has met 
with regularity. It has reached agree- 
ment on many controversial issues. In 
the field of reparations, its most recent 
and noted achievements have been the 
Quadripartite Plant Evaluation Formula 
and the Plan for Reparations and Level 
of Postwar German Economy. . 

The former constitutes the appraisal 
formula* which forms the basis for the 
evaluation of reparations plants and 
equipment, as well as the value of the 
raw materials and other commodities to 
be made available by the U. S. S. R. in 
return for the 15 percent of excess in- 
dustrial productive capacity shipped to 
the Soviet Union from the Western Zones 
of Germany. 


Level of Postwar Economy 


One should not minimize the achieve- 
ment of the Allied Control Council in 
reaching unanimous agreement upon the 
basic plan for reparations and the levels 
of permitted industrial productive capac- 
ity for postwar Germany. This agree- 
ment was reached on March 26, 1946. 
Many persons are prone to overlook the 
immense difficulties which stood in the 
way of complete agreement; they are apt 
to emphasize the fact that this agree- 





‘Paris Reparation Agreement: The United 
States is entitled to receive the following per- 
centage shares: Category A, 28.00; Category 
B, 11.80. 

*Quadripartite Plant Evaluation Formula: 
This provides for evaluation of plant and 
equipment in reichsmarks at 1938 replace- 
ment costs, without taking into account de- 
livery and installation expenses, but with 
depreciation subject to a multiplier of 1.35 
for every year of war use. War damage is 
deductible, and depreciation is allowed at 
Specified rate (i. e., based on 80 percent of 
U. S. Treasury Department schedules on esti- 
mated useful lives of machinery, as pub- 
lished in Bulletin F, revised January 1942, 
and used for income-tax purposes by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue), with the max- 
imum allowance for war damage and de- 
preciation set at 78 percent of 1938 cost. 


GERMAN 


In a German shoe-repair shop. 


ment was not reached within the time 
limits provided by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. Yet we must call attention to the 
fact that this Agreement was announced 
only some 7 weeks later than the date 
originally projected at Potsdam. 

This Agreement marked a significant 
milestone in the Four-Power occupation 
of Germany. It provided that, by 1949, 
Germany’s over-all industrial productive 
capacity should be reduced to approxi- 
mately 50 to 55 percent of the prewar 
1938 level. It is estimated that the 
planned reduction in German resources 
will bring about a 30-percent cut in the 
standard of living, bringing this down 
to about the European average. 

In order to eliminate Germany’s war 
potential, the production of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, as well 
as all types of aircraft and seagoing 
ships, is prohibited and will be prevented. 

All industrial capital equipment for 
the production of the following items are 
to be eliminated: (a) Synthetic gasoline 
and oil; (b) synthetic rubber; (c) syn- 
thetic ammonia; (d) ball and taper roller 
bearings; (e) heavy machine tools of 
certain types; (f) heavy tractors; (g) 
primary aluminum; (h) magnesium; (i) 
beryllium; (7) vanadium produced from 
Thomas slags; (kK) radioactive materials; 
(1) hydrogen peroxide above 50 percent 
strength; (m) specific war chemicals and 
gases; and (7) radio transmitting equip- 
ment. 

Facilities for the production of steel, 
nonferrous metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, trucks, and pharmaceuticals are 
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Signal Corps photo 


restricted. Capacity is retained, how- 
ever, to produce exports needed to pay 
for essential imports, including foods. 
Peacetime industries such as furniture, 
ceramics, and residential building will be 
free to develop within the limits of 
available resources. Coal and agricul- 
tural output will be pushed to the high- 
est possible levels. 

Steel capacity is slashed to 17,500,000 
ingot metric tons, about 39 percent of the 
1936 level, with allowable production set 
at 5,800,000 tons in any one year. 

The target for exports from Germany 
is set at 3,000,000,000 reichsmarks for 
1949, based on 1936 value. This com- 
pares with exports of some 4,800,000,000 
reichsmarks in 1936. The planned total 
for imports is also set at 3,000,000,000 
reichsmarks compared with 4,200,000,000 
in 1936. 

Of course, a number of political and 
economic factors, not directly allied to 
reparations, may affect the principal as- 
sumptions upon which the plan is based. 
These assumptions are: (1) That the 
German population in 1949 will be 
66,500,000; (2) that Germany will be 
treated as an economic unit; and (3) 
that German exports will find an outlet 
in the international market. 


Inter-Allied Agency 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
did not officially begin operations until 
February 28, 1946. It immediately de- 
voted itself to the task of organization, 
establishment of key committees, and 
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other preliminary arrangements. How- 
ever, it has already progressed to the 
point where initial allocations of 14 in- 
dustrial plants in the Western Zones of 
Germany are expected to be made some 
time soon among the 18 signatory na- 
tions, including the United States. 


Reparation Progress 


It is not possible, in this account, to 
note all the progress which has been 
made in the German Reparation Pro- 
gram. However, some of the highlights 
can be pointed out. 

About 450* industrial plants have been 
earmarked for reparations removal from 
the three Western Zones of Germany, up 
to April 1, 1946. Not all these plants have 
received official approval by the Allied 
Control Council as vet, however. Twenty 
plants, known as advance reparations in 
December 1945, have been turned over to 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency for 
allocation among the 18 Western Na- 
tions. Work on the physical dismantling 
of these plants in the United States zone 
will not be interrupted. 

Two of these plants (Hensoldt & 
Soehne, Herborn, optics plant; and 
Bayerische Motorenwerke +2, Munich, 
aircraft-engines plant) have been com- 
pletely dismantled. Fourteen others are 
in varying stages of dismantling, which 
range from 1 percent to 60 percent of 
completion. 

As of April 8, 1946, seven plants in the 
United States Zone had been completely 
dismantled and destroyed * because they 
contained facilities especially designed 
for war-making purposes. 

An analysis of the plants which have 
been tentatively earmarked for repara- 
tions removals (including those officially 
approved by the Allied Control Council) 
discloses that the following major indus- 
trial categories are included: Aircraft, 
armaments, chemicals, machinery parts 
and tools, shipbuilding, metals, power 
plants, and optics. Of this total, about 
161 ‘or 36 percent) are located in the 
United States zone; the remainder are 
in the British and French zones. 


Summary 


This review of events which have oc- 
curred in connection with the German 
Reparation Program clearly indicates 
that, at least up to now, there has been 
an ability on the part of the Four Powers, 
as well as the Allied Nations generally, to 


*For supplementary list of plants declared 
available for reparation, see Supplement 
infra. 

*General-purpose equipment was first re- 
moved from each of these plants and will be 
available for reparation removal. Three of 
these plants were owned, controlled, or 
operated by I. G. Farben. 
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“Latin America’s Economy” 
Series Resumes Next Week 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY re- 
grets that space considerations, and 
the availability this week of several 
especially timely feature stories, 
makes it necessary to skip one 
week in the presentation of our 
comprehensive four-part study en- 
titled “Latin America’s Economy as 
World Conflict Ended.”’ Two sec- 
tions of this have appeared al- 
ready; vo installment appears this 
week—but next week the series will 
be resumed with Part III: North- 
Coast and East-Coast Republics of 
South America. 























act in concert and agreement. When one 
remembers the diverse social, political, 
and economic backgrounds of each of 
these nations, when one realizes that 
these nations had to resolve problems of 
the utmost complexity, then one becomes 
keenly aware of the significance of the 
progress already made. 

The views of this Government, as ex- 
pressed by Lieutenant General Clay, 
have brought to a focus some of the re- 
maining points where agreement must 
be reached on a quadripartite basis. 
Failing to reach such agreement, it may 
be necessary for the United States Gov- 
ernment to request reconsideration of 
the treatment to be accorded Germany 
and possibly revision of the reparation 
program. 

The Conference of the Foreign Minis- 
ters at Paris may have an important 
bearing on these questions. 


Supplement: Industrial 
Plants Declared Available 


for Reparation 


The appended list comprises the supple- 
mentary list of industrial plants in the 
western zones of Germany which have been 
declared available for reparation to April 1, 
1946. These plants are in addition to those 
previously announced in official releases of 
the Department of Commerce.” 

It should be noted that the industrial 
plants in this list have not as yet been offi- 
cially approved by the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin. Although this list is offered for 
general information, therefore, it is subject 
to official cancellations, deletions, or other 
changes from time to time 


Listing of Plants 


The list presents the following data for 
each plant: 


’Department of Commerce—State Depart- 
ment press releases of January 6 and 26, 1946; 
and Department Circular of May 13, 1946. 
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1. General industrial fields. 

2. Major wartime product. 

3. Name of plant, in alphabetical order, 
and location. 

Reparation plant numbers are Official, 
Numbers from 1 through 999 indicate plants 
in the U. S. Zone, from 1,000 through 1,999 
plants in the British Zone and 2,000 through 
2,999 plants in the French Zone. 

In cases where direct war plants are listed, 
only general-purpose machinery and equip. 
ment are available as reparations from such 
plants. 


How Plants Are Declared Available 


In explanation of why this list of plants 
cannot be accepted as officially approved for 
reparation, it should be understood that a 
plant declared available for reparation has 
reached only one stage in the complete 
cycle, which begins when a subcommittee 
nominates it and ends when the plant is 
delivered to one of the Allied Nations. The 
plant, together with its machinery and 
equipment, must be inventoried and ap. 
praised. The appraisal must be approved by 
the Reparations Evaluations Committee of 
the Reparations, Deliveries, and Restitutions 
Directorate. Thereafter, it must be approved 
by the Economic Directorate, which recom- 
mends it for official approval to the Coordi- 
nating Committee of the Allied Control 
Council. Finally, the approved plants are 
allocated by the Allied Control Council (or 
its Coordinating Committee) for allocation 
either to the U.S. S. R. and Poland or to the 
Western Nations. If allocated to the West- 
ern Nations, the Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency must specifically allocate it to an 
individual member nation of the eighteen 
Western Nations signatory to the Paris Repa- 
ration Agreement, including the United 
States. 

The Allied Control Council will determine 
its approval of these industrial plants on the 
basis of the “Plan for Reparations and Level 
of Postwar Germany Economy,” *° which was 
agreed upon and announced in Berlin on 
March 26, 1946. Under this plan only those 
industrial facilities which are not needed for 
the permitted industrial productive capacity 
of Germany as an economic unit will be 
officially declared available for reparations 
removals 


Expressions of Interest Invited 


Business firms and persons interested in 
the possible purchase of any of the listed 
industrial plants should communicate with 
the Office of War Areas Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Inquirers 
should indicate whether they would intend 
to purchase such plant for transfer to the 
United States or to a third country. Such 
expressions of interest do not constitute apy 
commitment to purchase 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer to 
the United States, inquirers should indicate 
the nature of the need for, and the avail- 
ability of, such facility in the United States. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer to 4 
third country, inquirers should give as much 
data as possible with reference to: (1) City 
and country to which transfer would be 
made; (2) whether it would be used and 
operated by nationals of the United States in 
such foreign location; (3) any further infor- 
mation to justify such request. 


Copies available upon request from Office 
of War Areas Trade, Department of Commerce. 
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Aim of Office of War Areas Trade 


The purpose for which such expressions of 
interest are invited is to afford the United 
States Government information directly from 
industry and business as to the economic 
needs for such reparations facilities in this 
country and the general purchaser poten- 
tiality for such facilities. These expressions 
of interest are given careful consideration, 
along with other factors, in the formulation 
by this Government of the final recommenda- 
tions which guide this Government’s repre- 
sentatives on the international agencies con- 
cerned with reparations allocations as to 
which plants should be sought for possible 
allocation to the reparation account of the 
United States. 


The Situation Now 


No reparations plants and equ pment 
have been allocated to the reparation ac- 
count of the United States as yet. There- 
fore, no plants and equipment are being 
offered for actual sale at present 

In general, the reparation program now 
comprehends the allocation and removal 
from Germany as reparations of complete 
industrial plants with their inventories of 
capital-goods equipment, rather than iso- 
lated items of equipment. 

All reparations plants and equipment 
which may be allocated to the reparation 
account of the United States must be re- 
moved from Germany. Under the terms of 
the Paris Reparation Agreement," “no sig- 
natory Government shall request the allo- 
cation to it as reparation of any industrial 
or other capital equipment removed from 
Germany except for use in its own territory 








! Paris Reparation Agreement, Art. IV, A 





or for use by its own nationals outside its 
own territory.” 

Although no official announcement has 
been made by this Government as yet con- 
cerning prices, terms, conditions of sale, in- 
spections of plants, and other matters re- 
lated to policy and procedure which will 
govern actual sale and disposal of such 
reparations assets as may be allocated to this 
country’s reparation account, it is expected 
that such announcement will be made in 
the near future. 


German Industrial Plants Declared Avail- 
able for Reparation to April 1, 1946 









Major Wartime product, 
and name of plant 


arations 


Location of plant 


Rep 


AIRCRAFT 


Acroplane Fuselage Grafenaschau, Bavaria 66 
Dampfsaege werk 

Wings and accessories 
Dornier Werke Aubing, Bavaria 62 
Dornier Werke | Landsberg, Bavaria 64 
Dornier Werke Neuanbing, Bavaria 63 
Dornier Werke Oberpfatfenhofen 61 
Foeke-Wulff Aireraft | RBremen— Airport i24 

Factory 

Franziskanerkeller Munich, Bavaria 58 
Hoernd! Trailer Fac- | Etterschlag, Bavaria 78 


tory 
Hochlandhallk Plant | Weilheim, Bavaria 74 
#0 
Kelheimer Parkettfab- | Kelheim, Bavaria 71 
rik a. 
Keller & Manz Ansbach, Bavaria 5 
Maschinenfabrik A Bad Toelz, Bavaria 76 
Schlueter 
Messerschmidt Plant Badenwoehr, Bavaria 87 
Messerschmidt Plant Cham, Bavaria SS 
Messersehmidt Plant Frontenhausen, Ba- 90 
varia 
Moesserschmidt Plant Franzenthal 97 
Messerschmicdt Plant Hagelstadt, Bavaria 85 
Messerschmidt Plant Mauthausen, Bavaria Qs 
Messerschmidt Plant Marienthal, Bavaria 91 


Signal Corps photo 


German civilians look at a “swap board” to see whether they want to barter something they 


possess for any desirable article posted. 
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German Industrial Plants Declared Avail- 
able for Reparation to April 1, 1946—Con. 





Major wartime product, 
and name of plant 


AIRCRAFT—Continued 


Wings and accessories 
Continued 
Messersechmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 


Messersehmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 


Messerschmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt Plant 
Messerschmidt (six 
plants). 
Messersechmidt Plane 
Production Plant. 
Messerschmidt Plant 
(5). 
Oberlandhalle 
RAD-Lager, Fach- 
schule. 
Reichsautobahn-Stras- 
senmeisterei. 
Ludwig Roith, Me- 
chanical Workshops. 
Snow Research Station 
Sperrholzfabrik August 
Monalt. 
Wehrmacht Gernete- 
hallen. 
Weilheimer Holzhaus 
& Barackenbau. 
Airplanes: Wilhelm 
Hermes. 
Assembly: 
Blohm & Voss 


Focke-Wulf Flugzeug- 
bau. 
Harzwerke 


Land und See Leicht- 
bau No. 1. 
Land und See Leicht- 
bau No. 9. 
Assembly and_ testing: 
Luther & Jordan 
Werke I. 
Luther & Jordan 
Werke II. 
Luther & Jordan 
Werke III. 
Luther & Jordan 
Werke IV. 
Engines: 
Aero-Stahl 
C. Albert & Co 
Bohn & Koehle 


Buessing N. A. GQ. 
(Dispersal). 

Buesing N. A. G. Flug- 
motorenwerke G. m. 
b. H. 

Feinmechanische 
Werkstaetten. 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke. 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke. 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke. 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 


werke. 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke. 

Henschel Flugmotoren- 
werke. 

Kloeckner Flug- 
motorenbau G. m. b. 


H. 

Pommersche Motor- 
werke G. m. b. H 
Sophienhuette A. G. 

(Dispersed Factory 

of Buesing N. A. G.). 
Engine parts: 

Junkers Aircraft Fac- 


tory. 

Junkers Aircraft Fac- 
tory. 

Junkers Aircraft Fac- 
tory. 


Location of plant 





Neuburg, Bavaria 93 
Neustadt, Bavara 94 
Obertraubling, Ba- 84 
| varia. 

Oberzell, Bavaria 96 
Pfreimd, Bavaria 89 
Sinzing, Bavaria 83 
Flossenbuerg, Ba- 95 

varia. 
Stauffen, Bavaria S6 
St. Georgen, Bavaria 99 
Vilseck, Bavaria 92 
Augsburg, Bavaria 80 
Eschenlohe, Bavaria 81 
Regensburg (Proper) 82 
Miesbach, Bavaria 70 
Unterthingau 79 
Siegsdorf, Bavaria 72 
Grossweil, Bavaria 69 
Inzell, Bavaria 67 
Bad Toelz, Bavaria 77 
Freising, Bavaria 75 
Weilheim, Bavaria --- 73 
Wuppertal-Barmen, |1, 248 

N/Rhine. 

Wenzendorf/ Buch- |1, 056 
holz/Harburg. v 
Flughafen, Bremen 1, 254 
Joslar Airdrome, Han- |1, 252 
nover. " 
Neumuenster, Schles- |1, 171 
wig-Holstein. o 
Rendsburg, Schleswig- |1, 170 

Holstein. 
Braunschweig 1,110 
Bienrode Braun- jl, 114 


sch weig. 
Waggu mn 
schweig. 


Braun- jl, 115 


Braunschweig 1, 116 
Koeln 1, 176 
Wuppertal-Barmen. 1, 177 


Ascheberg, Schleswig- |1, 168 
Holstein 

Grasleben Salt Mine 
Helmstedt. 

Querum, Hannover 1,117 


to 
on 
= 


Hamburg-Schnelsen__.}1, 186 


Hersfeld, Greater 110 
Hesse. 

Holzhausen, Greater 108 
Hesse. 

Kassel-Altebauna, 105 
Greater Hesse 

Melsungen, Greater lil 
Hesse. 

Remsfeld, 
Hesse. 

Waldeck, Greater 109 
Hesse. 

Wega, Greater Hesse 112 


Greater 113 


Ziegenhain, Greater 107 


Hesse. 
Hamburg 1, O61 
Rissen/Hamburg 1, 203 


Gandersheim, Han- /|1, 120 
nover. 


Bracht, Greater Hesse 118 


Grifte, Greater Hesse 117 
Immenhausen, Great- 116 
er Hesse. \ 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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India’s Problem: Industrial 


and Agricultural Planning 


Wrestling,With Many Difficulties But Inspired by Vistas of New Opportunity, 
Handicapped by Deep Problems and Temporary Disparities But Determined None- 
the-less To Take the Paths of Reasoned Economic Progress, the Subcontinent 
Moves Today Toward the Formulation of Varied and Promising Plans That Hold 
the Hope of Substantial Advance in Industrial Activities and of Betterment 
in That Field Most Vital to All the People—the Land and Livestock Output 


HE NEWSPAPERS ARE FULL of 

Indian news. India is once again 
threatened with famine. A national 
government is in the making. India 
must industrialize or die. An agricul- 
tural policy has been announced. These 
and other headlines point to a transfor- 
mation that must come but cannot be 
easily effected. Behind them is the story 
of a great people striving to adjust them- 
selves to a changing India in a chang- 
ing world. That story must be told by 
historians; it is enough for us to exam- 
ine here some of the forces compelling 
a change, some of the things that are 
being done, and some of the problems 
that must be overcome. 


Industrial Planning 


It goes without saying that India must 
industrialize and that the position of 
those who seek to promote industrial de- 
velopment is sound. A nation of more 


By D. A. Kearns-Preston, British 
Commonwealth Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


than 400,000,000 people with a goodly 
store of raw materials can ill afford to 
export all its raw materials in exchange 
for manufactured goods and food. Em- 
ployment of many of its millions in other 
than agricultural pursuits is necessary 
if the woefully inadequate standard of 
living is to be improved. Even admitting 
the difficulties that may accompany in- 
dustrialization and urbanization, they 
are less disastrous than the spectre of 
hunger, disease, and illiteracy that now 
pervades the land. India must progress, 
and industrialization is one of the means; 
hence, industrial planning has become a 
slogan in India in recent years. 

It is generally conceded that economic 
planning for India received great impetus 





From Government of India Information Services 


Tillers of the soil, India 


from the publication of the “Bombay 
Plan” in January 1944. This was an un- 
Official plan by eight of India’s outstand- 
ing industrialists which sought to double 
India’s per-capita income in i5 years, 
due allowance being made for increase in 
population. Although written by indus- 
trialists who naturally stressed the im- 
portance of industrial development, the 
plan did not overlook agriculture or other 
aspects of India’s economy. Grandiose 
as its concepts seemed to many, the plan 
gave concrete form to a vision of what 
India might become; it has influenced 
thought and action on the subject ever 
since. 

When the “Bombay Plan” appeared, 
the Government had a Reconstruction 
Committee of Council which issued a 
First Report in March 1944. Soon there- 
after, a Department of Planning and De- 
velopment was formed with Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal, one of the co-authors of the “Bom- 
bay Plan”, as its head. In the two years 
since this Department was established, it 
has sought to set the pattern of India’s 
economic future, and much of its work 
has been concerned with industrializa- 
tion. 

Having pledged active support to in- 
dustry, Sir Ardeshir set up an Industries 
Policy Committee and appointed 29 pan- 
els or committees to make concrete rec- 
ommendations for the development of 
major industries. He set up an Interim 
Tariff Board to conduct investigations 
and recommend tariff protection to war- 
born industries, and offered the assist- 
ance of the Government in the purchase 
of capital equipment through the facil- 
ities of purchasing missions in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In or- 
der to control the location of industry 
with respect to the availability of raw 
materials and to prevent uneconomic 
duplication, compulsory registration of 
capital-goods requirements from abroad 
for expansion and development was es- 
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tablished; this also serves as a basis for 
programing under the import licensing 
system. (Capital issues were already 
controlled.) Some of the students sent 
abroad were chosen to study technical 
skills connected with industrialization. 
sir Ardeshir himself journeyed to the 
United Kingdom to seek an interim con- 
vention relinquishing the ‘commercial 
safeguards” in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which guarantee the rights of 
British businessmen in India. 

Perhaps the most important result of 
the Department’s activities was the in- 
dustrial policy enunciated in April 1945 
(see “India’s Industrial Policy” in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 21, 1945), 
which indicated that the Government of 
India was not only aware of the need for 
industrialization but also was ready to 
take concrete steps to that end. Much 
criticized because of certain aspects of 
Government control which it contained, 
it nevertheless served a very useful and 
helpful purpose in giving Indian busi- 
nessmen an idea of what to expect from 
the Government, thus encouraging plan- 
ning on the part of entrepreneurs. 


Measures To Spur Industry 


The Government has since given en- 
couragement to industry by reducing the 
basic income and super-taxes on com- 
panies from 48.4375 percent to 37.5 per- 
cent, and by eliminating the tax on ex- 
cess profits earned after March 31, 1946. 
Compulsory deposits will also cease with 
the excess-profits tax, and repayments 
will be made in advance of the required 
date if they are not distributed as divi- 
dends. A special initial depreciation al- 
lowance of 10 percent on new buildings 
and 20 percent on new machinery has 
been granted, the scope of the obsoies- 
cence allowance has been widened, a 
subsidy is to be granted on industrial 
housing, and tax deductions are to be 
allowed on expenditures for scientific 
research. Reductions in customs duties 
on certain raw materials needed by in- 
dustry have already gone into effect, and 
Similar concessions on imports of indus- 
trial machinery are under consideration. 
It is also proposed to establish an Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation. 

The Interim Tariff Board, by October 
of last year, had before it the applica- 
tions of some 40 industries seeking pro- 
tection. In the same month it was re- 
vealed that there had been 1,207 applica- 
tions for capital gods valued at 608,- 
100,000 rpees ($183,169,000), of which 
651 applications had been approved for 
the acquisition of goods valued at 349,- 
000,000 rupees ($105,124000). Some of 
the industrial panels have submitted 
their recommendations, and it is under- 
Stood that provisional “targets” have 
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From Government of India Information Services 


In an Indian shoe factory. 


been established to increase iron and 
steel production by 50 to 100 percent; 
textiles, 50 percent; cement, 100 percent; 
and vegetable ghee (shortening), 285 
percent. It has recently been an- 
nounced that the Government fertilizer 
plant which is to produce 350,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate per year will soon 
be built by American engineers with 
British equipment; and it is expected that 
another fertilizer plant being constructed 
in Travancore will be in operation within 
afew months. Arrangements have been 
completed for the manufacture of loco- 
motives in India; companies have been 
formed and in some cases arrangements 
have been made which will lead to the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, automobiles, 
batteries, rayon, and numerous other 
products. 

In addition to the activities of the Cen- 
tral Government, the Provinces and 
some of the Indian States have also been 
drawing up blueprints of economic de- 
velopment. All the Provinces have pro- 
jected five-year plans, the total cost of 
which is approximately 9,000,000,000 
rupees ($2,710,935,000). In order that 
the Provinces might proceed with plans 
for road building, irrigation, and other 
projects, the Central Government last 
year agreed to assist to the extent of 25 
percent on schemes costing up to a total 
of 500,000,000 rupees ($150,608,000). In 
February 1946, the Finance Member an- 
nounced in his budget speech that the 
Central Government would lend further 
assistance to the Provinces in the form of 
advance grants of 350,000,000 rupees 
($105,425,000) and loans of 150,000,000 
rupees ($45,182,000). He further stated 
that the Provinces have balances of ap- 
proximately 700,000,000 rupees, that they 


expect to have surpluses during the next 
6 years of 1,000,000,000 rupees, and that 
they have based their plans on grants 
from the Central Government during the 
next 5 years of approximately 2,500,000,- 
000 rupees. 


Foreign Equipment, Technicians 


The major difficulties involved in ex- 
panding industry in India are the acqui- 
sition of the necessary capital equipment 
and the services of skilled technicians. 
India is admittedly obliged to import 
these goods and services, both of which 
are in great demand the world over. As 
the United States is among the principal 
sources of supply, many Indian business- 
men and delegations have sought to learn 
to what extent they may look to us for 
assistance in their effort to industrialize. 
That the Government of the United 
States looks with favor upon India’s 
plans for development was made clear 
in a statement made by the Department 
of State on March 29, 1946, in connection 
with the arrival of the Indian delegation 
on lend-lease settlement. The statement 
said that “The comprehensive programs 
of industrial and agricultural advance- 
ment now being formulated in that great 
Asiatic country are viewed sympatheti- 
cally by this Government. The United 
States stands ready to assist the carrying 
out of these programs in the various 
ways which would prove of mutual bene- 
fit to the two countries.” 

Not all Indians realize, however, that 
our Government does not have goods 
and services at its command for such 
purposes. It does not, in fact, attempt 
to direct the foreign-trade activities of 
the United States manufacturer or ex- 
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porter and cannot insist that he do what 
is contrary to his own best business judg- 
ment. The Office of International Trade 
does, however, give assistance through 
its comprehensive informational serv- 
ices, and by calling specific trade oppor- 
tunities to the attention of private trad- 
ing interests. 

India is in fact a great market and an 
even greater potential market. So far, 
however, businessmen in the United 
States have heard little from India ex- 
cept suspicion of foreign enterprise and, 
considering the pent-up demand in al- 
ternative foreign markets, they have been 
slow to respond to the “opportunities” 
held forth. If actually encouraged both 
by Indian private interests and the Gov- 
ernment of India to help develop the in- 
dustry and agriculture of India for the 
“benefit of all concerned, business in- 
terests in the United States would prob- 
ably respond in a manner that would 
dispel all doubts concerning exploitation. 
It is hoped that, with the early elimina- 
tion of the “dollar pool,” the import li- 
censing system will be abandoned or that 
licenses will be granted much more freely 
for American products.’ Commercial re- 
lations would also be promoted by a 
Treaty of Commerce and Friendship be- 
tween the two countries. 

The United States has much in the way 
of equipment and technical knowledge 
that India needs; it is simply a matter of 
getting together in a way that is ac- 
ceptable to all. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Foreign 
Service officers of the Department of 
State will spare no effort to bring this 
about. 


Agricultural Needs and Plans 


Industry and agriculture are closely 
related in India. Agriculture is India’s 
largest and most important industry, and 
most of India’s industry draws its work- 
ers from rural areas, where many of 
them are part-time cultivators. The re- 
lationship is further emphasized by the 
fact that some 85 percent of India’s more 
than 400,000,000 people live in rural areas, 
and perhaps as many as 75 percent of 
them are directly or indirectly depend- 
ent upon agriculture for a living. In 
this large rural population lies the hope 
for a truly great internal market for 
manufactured goods. Industrial expan- 
sion will not be profitable unless the rural 
population acquires increased purchas- 
ing power. This cannot be attained 
without improved methods of cultivation 


1 Unconfirmed press dispatches received as 
this is written indicate that the Government 
of India, in view of India’s favorable balance 
of trade with the United States, is giving 
consideration to easing restriction on United 
States imports. 
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This keen-eyed young cultivator belongs to 
India’s Telegu-speaking country 


and added opportunities of earning. 
Thus there is need for bold action on both 
fronts. 

In the present emergency, India is re- 
minded once again that its fertile lands 
never produce quite enough to feed the 
people and that any adverse circum- 
stance can create appalling conditions 
of hunger, disease, and death. These 
adverse trends began with a devastating 
cyclone in Madras Province in October 
of last year. This was followed by a se- 
vere drought in practically all of South 
India, and a failure of the all-important 
winter rains in North India. In prac- 
tically every area not under irrigation, 
there was a heavy loss of crops. Esti- 
mates of declines from normal produc- 
tion for all crops in all areas range as 
high as 9,000,000 tons. In addition, 
Burma has been able to supply less than 
100,000 tons of rice this year as com- 
pared with more than 1,500,000 tons in 
prewar years. Altogether, it is estimated 
that some 10,000,000 lives are endangered 
as compared with unofficial estimates of 
some 3,000,000 lives lost in the famine of 
1943. 

In March a delegation of 13 prominent 
Officials and nonofficials visited London 
and Washington in an effort to secure an 
increased allotment of grain to meet In- 
dia’s requirements. Headed by Sir Ra- 
maswami Mudalier, India’s delegate to 
the United Nations, this group sought to 
lay before the Combined Food Board the 
plight of India and to press claims for 
a larger share of the world’s food sup- 
ply. This was the second representation 
made to the Board in recent months; its 
importance is attested by the size of the 
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delegation and the prominence of its 
members. 

On the domestic side, the Government 
of India is seeking to meet the situation 
by a so-called Basic Plan of sharing sur. 
pluses where available with deficit areas. 
Monopoly procurement is being used as 
a means of obtaining surplus supplies, 
and both rationing and price control are 
being utilized in an effort to make grain 
available to all at reasonable prices. 
Rationing at the rate of 12 ounces per 
person per day is now extended to more 
than 53,000,000 people living in some 55 
towns and cities, and price control ap- 
plies to all major food grains but not ata 
uniform price for all India. From an 
administrative standpoint, therefore. 
the Government is in a much more fa- 
vorable position than in 1943. Trans- 
portation, whch was so burdened as to 
be a contributing cause of the famine in 
1943, is also much improved. 

That these measures will not succeed 
in preventing loss of life is a foregone 
conclusion. The mere admission of 
scarcity is enough to cause hoarding, 
which is complicated by the large num- 
ber of small producers who tend to pro- 
tect themselves by holding on to a por- 
tion of their grain. For this reason it 
is said that a famine could be created in 
India by spreading rumors of scarcity 
even if there actually existed a surplus of 
several million tons. In final analysis, 
the problem of procuring the grain that 
is available is almost insurmountable, 
although it is understood that very 
strict measures are being taken in some 
areas, particularly in the south. 

Black-market operators who, the 
world over, seek to take advantage of 
searcities, must also be combated. 
India’s leaders have sought to make such 
operations unpopular. Said Gandhi: 
“Grain and cloth’ dealers must not 
hoard and must not speculate.” He also 
urged conservation, economy, produc- 
tion, and, above all, courage. Other 
leaders have likewise sought to remove 
the food problem from politics. 


Basic Food-Shortage Factors 


In a previous issue of the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, this writer at- 
tempted to show the underlying reasons 
for India’s constantly threatened short- 
ages of food. A number of investiga- 
tions have been made and recommenda- 
tions offered as a solution, the latest 
being that of the Famine Inquiry Com- 
mission. The findings of these various 
committees are too long to enumerate, 
but all in all they only add to the already 








India has also had a “cloth famine.” 
*“Basic Facts and Factors Affecting India’s 
Food,” in the issue of January 8, 1944 
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weighty evidence that the problem is so 
complicated by a combination of laws, 
beliefs, customs, traditions, and preju- 
dices that no easy solution is possible. 
Nothing less than a far-reaching change 
of thought and action can bring about a 
situation in which there is hope for real 
and long-term improvement in India’s 
food supply. 

The following paragraph from the 
“Memorandum on Agricological Devel- 
opment in India,” prepared for the Ad- 
visory Board of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, while not indicat- 
ing the causes, indicates a number of the 
problems inherent in agriculture in 
India. This report states that “In 
India, for a variety of reasons, the level 
of average production per acre is low 
inthe case of most crops. Four-fifths of 
the total cultivated area is dependent 
purely on rainfall for the success of its 
crops. In much of the area rainfall is 
precarious or badly distributed. The 
cultivator himself, by reason of handi- 
caps or ignorance, fails to make the best 
use of his land, of the rainfall, or even 
of irrigation supplies where they are 
available. He manures his crops inade- 
quately and in most cases not at all. 
The majority of cultivators still do not 
use the most improved and best varieties 
of seed. The standard of cultivation is 
low, and usually the only implement of 
cultivation is the prehistoric wooden 
plough. Pests and diseases of crops are 
allowed to go unchecked. Weeds flour- 
ish uncontrolled, and in sloping land the 
rich top soil is eroded and carried away 
through failure to control rainfall and 
surface water by budding and other 
means. These are some of the directions 
by proper attention to which the culti- 
vator can directly increase the produc- 
tion from his land. In the same way he 
receives a poor return from his livestock. 
Through inadequate feeding, indiscrimi- 
nate breeding, indifferent management, 
and through ravage from disease, the 
net output per animal is one of the low- 
est in the world.” 

The first problem in effecting such 
changes as are required is to find per- 
sonnel who are willing and able to un- 
dertake such a difficult task. A suffi- 
cient number of qualified technicians 
simply are not available in India. Con- 
sequently the Government of India is 
now sending several hundred students 
to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States to learn the techniques of 
better farming and other required tech- 
nical skills. Upon these students and 
many more studying in India’s own agri- 
cultural colleges depends the success of 
much of India’s future. They can do 
much if they have the courage literally 
to put their hands to the plow and actu- 
ally to demonstrate the practicability 
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and profitability of using methods new 
and dangerous in the eyes of the Indian 
cultivator. They will need courage to 
change the habits, customs, and beliefs 
that now lead to waste and uneconomic 
use of resources. They will require the 
greatest of tact and wisdom to change 
the attitude of the cultivator from deep- 
rooted suspicion to active cooperation. 
They will require strength of character 
to withstand the temptations of bribe- 
taking, lethargy, discouragement, and 
fatalism. Indeed, they must become 
zealots with a do-or-die spirit that 
brooks no defeat. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission has 
clearly stated the need for this new 
spirit of hope and determination. Says 
the Commission: “India does not lack 
the material resources necessary for ad- 
vancement and prosperity, but these 
can be developed only by the efforts of 
human beings—by the governments and 
people of India—and success depends on 
the spirit which sustains the country in 
the tremendous task with which it is 
faced. In the past, apathy and de- 
featism have been all too prevalent. 
Doubts have been expressed whether the 
basic economic and social problems are 
soluble at all. Poverty and hunger have 
been too often accepted as part of the 
nature of things, and much of the coun- 
tryside may almost be described as a 
rural slum where the hopelessness en- 
gendered by slum conditions prevails. 
Such an attitude of mind, on the part 
of either rulers or ruled, is incompatible 
with progress. Without vision and faith 
in the future, little can be achieved.” 
The greatest hope for such a vision and 
determination lies in the zeal of India’s 
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youth, and is in particular dependent 
upon the students at home and abroad 
who are seeking to add knowledge and 
substance to their visions. 

The Government is also intent on in- 
creasing the land under irrigation, ex- 
panding the production of artificial fer- 
tilizers, improving seed, encouraging re- 
search, establishing more agricultural 
colleges, building roads, and fostering 
home industries. There yet remains the* 
implementation of these plans, and the 
job of tackling the even greater prob- 
lems of land ownership, inheritance, 
taxation, and rural debt, which at pres- 
ent are deterrents to increased effort on 
the part of the cultivators whose profits 
are now shared by so many. To solve 
these complex problems there is like- 
wise need for progressive, optimistic, 
and courageous leadership. 


A Food Pol icy 


Despite all these efforts, it has yet to 
be shown that India will increase its food 
production at a rate commensurate with 
the country’s increase in population. It 
is the opinion of experts that a consider- 
able increase in production is possible, 
varying in percentage according to the 
crop.’ After studying the recommenda- 
tions of the so-called “Kharegat Memo- 
randum”’ and the “Final Report of the 
Famine Inquiry C<mmission,” the Gov- 


‘See W. Burns, “Technological Possibility 
of Agricultural Development in India.” La- 
hore, 1944. 

*“Memorandum on Agricological Develop- 
ment in India, prepared for the Advisory 
Board of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research.” Delhi, 1944. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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In the South Indian rubber industry: Women cleaning the latex pans. 
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Trade Between India 
and the United States 


Today the Time Seems Particularly Opportune for U. S. Foreign Traders To 
Study the Markets of India, Which Can Supply Us With Various Commodities 
Needed Here, and Which, in Turn, Promise To Be in a Position To Purchase 


Larger Quantities of Characteristic United States Products. 
Removal of Restrictions Should Provide a Sharp Stimulus. 


Prospective 
The Past 2 or 3 


Years Have Witnessed Noteworthy Increases in Cash-Purchase Trade Between 
This Country and India—Some Figures Here Cited Being Decidedly Striking 


a THE WAR ENDED, it is now 
possible to complete the wartime 
picture of United States trade with In- 
dia’ and to examine prospects for the 
future of this commercial interchange. 
As during World War I, United States ex- 
ports to India increased greatly during 
World War II. Exports rose from a 
value of $33,441,000 in the prewar year 
1938 to $777,557,000 in 1944, when lend- 
lease shipments reached their peak. The 
trade declined to $491,251,000 in 1945. 
United States imports from India in- 
creased from $58,374,000 in 1938 to the 
wartime high of $173,157,000 in 1945. 
Although higher prices accounted for a 
part of this great expansion in value of 
trade, there was an enormous increase in 
quantities of many commodities traded. 
The value of United States products sent 
to India in the past 7 years, amounting 
to $2,400,000,000, doubles that of mer- 
chandise shipped during all the preceding 
years of the twentieth century. Four- 
fifths of this amount represented lend- 
lease shipments, and the remainder cash- 
purchase trade. 

This wartime increase therefore bears 
little relation to future trade between 
the United States and India. A more 
accurate appraisal is gained from a con- 
Sideration of trends in cash-purchase 
trade alone. 

Cash exports to India increased stead- 
ily from $33,441,000 in 1938 to their high- 
est value of $90,521,000 in 1942. In 1943, 
as the rapidly expanding lend-lease pro- 
gram got under way and United States 
export and Indian import controls be- 
gan to make themselves felt, cash exports 
fell to $29,449,000. Since then they have 
increased steadily, to $69,080,000 in 1945 


*“United States Trade with India,” For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 21, 1945. 


By Grace A WitHerow, Trade Sta- 
tistics Division, and D. A. KEaRNs- 
Preston, British Commonwealth 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


and to $27,600,000 for the first quarter 
of 1946. 

Cash purchases from India showed an 
increase from $58,374,000 in 1938 to $125,- 
784,000 in 1943. All goods imported in 
1944 and 1945, with the exception of 
goods brought in under India’s recipro- 
cal-aid program, were also cash transac- 
tions. The amount declined to $110,- 
987,000 in 1944, probably because of the 
inauguration of reciprocal-aid shipments 
and the existence of transport difficul- 
ties, but rose again in 1945, to the sum of 
$149,133,000. Imports for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 also showed an increase, to 
$68,400,000, from $40,100,000 for the 
fourth quarter of 1945. 

Table II (at back of magazine) shows 
the wartime trade by quarters. In 1943, 
when lend-lease was mounting and ship- 
ping was most difficult, quarterly cash 
sales to India fell below the prewar aver- 
age, but in the first quarter of 1946 ex- 
ports returned to a position exceeded 
only in one quarter throughout the war. 
Value of imports from India in 1945 was 
in general well above the prewar level, 
reaching a peak of $68,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1946. 


Trade Balance 


The pattern of United States trade 
with India from 1911 through 1945 is 
shown in table I. Throughout this 35- 
year period—in fact, from the turn of the 
century—India consistently sold more 
goods to the United States than the 


United States sold to India. On an aver- 
age, our purchases have been more than 
double our sales to India. This export 
balance of Indian trade holds promise of 
an increased import trade from the 
United States, as it means that India will 
have dollars to spend when the “Empire 
dollar pool” is dissolved (this dissolution 
being scheduled to take place within one 
year after ratification of the American 
loan to Britain). 

Table I also shows the relative position 
of India in United States export and 
import trade. For the past 20 years 
India has on an average constituted a 
market for 1 to 2 percent of United 
States exports. Likewise, India has fur- 
nished a small part, 3 to 4 percent, of 
the United States’ total imports. Until 
the outbreak of World War II, only in 
1920 ‘when inflated war prices pre- 
vailed) did India approach the $100,- 
000,000 mark in its purchases of United 
States products. In the same year the 
United States paid $176,074,000 for In- 
dian goods—more than in any other year 
since the turn of the century. 


Composition of Cash Exports 


The increase in cash-purchase trade 
between India and the United States dur- 
ing the past 2 years despite the various 
restrictions in effect is believed indica- 
tive of a greatly expanded trade when 
these restrictions are removed and trade 
returns to normal channels. It is there- 
fore worth while to consider the demands 
which India has made on United States 
merchandise with a scarce supply of dol- 
lars. The same products and still others 
will doubtless be in even greater de- 
mand once India has dollars at its dis- 
posal. 


(Continued on p. 49) 
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Footwear Industry, Australia 


Urgent Military Demands Caused Abrupt Changes in Australia’s Footwear 
Industry During the War Years; Production for Civilian Consumption Was 
Drastically Curtailed Under Government Restrictions, Thereby Diverting 
Output Almost Exclusively to Supplying the Needs of the Allied Armies. 
Shoe Factories are Expected To Continue Production at Capacity Levels, 
at Least Until the Backlog of Civilian Demands Has Been Supplied; the 
Outlook for Foreign Trade in Postwar Years, However, Is Not Inviting 


EQUIREMENTS of the armed forces 
R became of prime importance to the 
Australian footwear industry in 1939, 
and throughout the war years. The to- 
tal annual volume of production changed 
very little during those years, but the 
output was diverted almost exclusively 
into military channels. The Govern- 
ment placed restrictions on civilian pro- 
duction, and rationing effectively curbed 
civilian purchases which threatened to 
zoom because of enhanced buying power. 

An excellent job was done in supplying 
quality shoes to United States forces in 
the Australian theater. From late 1942 
up to and including April 1945, 1,475,127 
pairs of footwear were supplied. This 
procedure monopolized about one-third 
of the country’s total welted capacity, 
with resultant shortages in civilian 
shoes of that type. 

Shoe factories worked at capacity 
throughout the war and doubtless will 
continue at that rate, at least until 
pent-up civilian demands are met. 


Government Restrictions 


Variety of output, the chief selling at- 
tractfon in women’s shoes, was severely 
curtailed beginning in 1939. A Govern- 
ment order dated March 15, 1943, pro- 
hibited elaborate and novelty shoe styles, 
directed concentration on utility types, 
and provided for minimum quality 
standards as well. Some of the out- 
standing provisions of the order follow: 


Simplicity in color was mandatory. 

Height of heels and use of perforations 
were limited. 

Cut-outs (except in sandals), open toes, or 
open backs were not allowed. 

Types of women’s and girls’ shoes were 
limited to court shoes (pumps), Alberts, ties, 
I-bars, T-bars, ankle straps, oxfords, derbies, 
or instep-bars. 

Evening slippers were not to be made. 

Slippers for the purpose of retail sale were 
not to be packed in individual boxes. 

The number of external pieces used in 
women’s and men’s shoes was restricted. 

Persons engaged in or about to enter into 
the manufacture of footwear were required 
to submit samples to the Controller of Foot- 
wear. 


By Marcaret E. Wampscanss, Tex- 
tiles and Leather Division, Office 
of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Based on Re- 
ports by Evetyn M. ScHwarz- 
TRAUBER, Office of the Consulate 
General, Sydney 


Factory Expansion 


It is stated that very few new foot- 
wear-manufacturing enterprises have 
been established since 1939. Common- 
wealth statistics report an increase in 
recent years, as indicated in table 1, but 
it is said that most of these were branch 
factories of existing firms erected in lo- 
calities where labor was more plentiful, 
to carry out special operations. 


TABLE 1.—Footwear-Manufacturing Data, 
Australia 





Number of | Number of 











factories | employees 
— imate — o eS ee See 
1938-39 pe tne! 311 | 17, 263 
1939-40__- 320 | 18, 567 
1940-41 ‘ 317 18, 370 
1941-42 eat 318 18, 528 
1942-43 a 321 | (') 
1943-44 Dy emaron td ey 

| 
1 Not available. 


2 Source: Australian Leather Journal. 
Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 

Of the 353 factories listed for 1943-44, 
170 were located in Victoria, 131 in New 
South Wales, 20 in Queensland, 20 in 
South Australia, 8 in Western Australia, 
and 4 in Tasmania. It is thought that 
some of the firms included in these fig- 
ures produced shoe accessories only. At 

(Continued on p. 41) 








Machine room and clicking section of an Australian shoe factory (Wonder Welt, Sydney, N.S. W.). 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Mexicans Here To Study Port 
Facilities, Buy Machinery 


The engineering firm of Techo Eterno 
Eureka, S. A., of Mexico City, has been 
awarded the contract to modernize and 
mechanize the Port of Veracruz, Mexico. 
Specifically, the contract calls for new 
piers, additional docks and warehouses, 
and mechanization of the port utilities 
at a reported expenditure of approxi- 
mately $4,532,000. 

To study the latest developments of 
various port facilities in the United 
States and procure necessary materials 
and machinery for the Veracruz project, 
a three-man commission is now in this 
country. Mr. Manuel Suarez, president 
of the Techo Eterno Eureka, S. A., heads 
the group, which also includes two en- 
gineers, Domingo Guevara Alarcon and 
Carlos Gaos Gonzalez Palo. 

According to advice from the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Veracruz, the group, 
after visiting several Southern ports, 
will inspect ports at Philadelphia, New 
York, and the dock works at Great 
Lakes, Ill. The Consulate also reports 
that if the commission is unable to ob- 
tain needed equipment in this country, 
it plans to visit England. 

Interested firms can contact Mr. 
Suarez and the engineers accompanying 
him by writing c/o Mexican Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 


Quotations Desired for 
Cigar-Manufacturing Plant 


The Director of Industries and Com- 
merce, Government of Madras, India, is 
considering the erection of a cigar-man- 
ufacturing plant, capable of stripping 
down through to the wrapping of a com- 
plete cigar. 

Production capacity is to range from 
20,000 to 25,000 cigars a day. The types 
to be produced are: Coronas, Cortado 
Deliciose, Planters, and Whiffs. 

Detailed specifications and quotations 
are desired on this project. In this con- 
nection, the following information has 
been submitted by the American Con- 
sulate in Madras: 

1. Electric power can be made avail- 
able so that any current specifications 
will be acceptable. 

2. Only new machines and equipment 
will be acceptable. 


3. Engineering service to install and 
work the machinery, and technical ad- 
vice on the various aspects of manufac- 
turing cigars will be required. 

Interested American firms can write 
directly to the Director of Industries and 
Commerce, Madras, India. 


Brazil Sends Representative to 
Contact Buyers, Sellers 


The Brazilian Government has sent a 
representative to the United States to 
study the possibilities of increasing trade 
between the two countries. 

This official representative, Lourival E. 
Vieira, is an exchange broker in Teresina, 
Piaui. He arrived recently and will re- 
main here for 3 or 4 months, visiting 
Washington, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Vieira is particularly interested in 
contacting the following: Importers of 
carnauba wax, babassu kernels, manioc 
flour, and rice; and exporters of automo- 
biles, trucks, general machinery, hard- 
ware, and wheat flour. He can be 
reached by writing to him c/o the Brazil- 
ian Consulates in the cities mentioned 
above. 


Sao Paulo Sports Department 
Wants Basketball Equipment 


The Department of Sports of the State 
of Sao Paulo is anxious to obtain the 
following for use in the State Champion- 
ship matches: 

Two pairs of glass back boards for 
basketball with the necessary supports 
and hoops, and one electric timer. The 
latter should be large, equipped with 
both minute and second hands, and suit- 
able for installation on a wall. The De- 
partment also requests all necessary ma- 
terial for mounting the clock. 

Firms interested in pursuing this trade 
opportunity should write directly to the 
Department of Sports, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
or to the American Consulate in that 
city. 

Foreign Visitors 

1. Argentina—Ralph Battino, representing 
F. A. V.R. A. (Fabrica Argentina de Valvulas, 
Reguladores y Afines, S. R. L.), Isabel la 
Catolica 1249, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
boiler accessories and equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive during June, via Miami, for a 
visit of 4 or 5 months. U. S. address: 40 
Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, ang 
Washington. 

2. Argentina—Luis Jeannot, Balcarce 1444, 
Rosario, is interested in importing plastics, 
electrical equipment and appliances, home 
and industrial refrigeration, wind chargers, 
washing machines, cosmetics, pharmaceuti. 
cals, and mechanical pencils. He is now ip 
this country for about 1 month. U. 8. ad. 
dress: c/o Argentine Consulate General, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, or c/o Ar. 
gentine Consulate, 1400 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Argentina—Francisco Nunez, represent- 
ing Mechanical Works Engineering Co., Diag- 
onal Norte 1219, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
industrial machinery. Scheduled to arrive: 
June 11, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Argentine Con- 
sulate, Drexel Building, Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: Phila- 
delphia, New York, Washington, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Boston. 

4. Australia—Quentin W. Pitt, represent- 
ing The Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. 
O'Connell Street, Sydney, is interested in 
sugar manufacture, and the production of 
alcohol and solvents. He also desires to con- 
tact firms manufacturing plastics in order to 
study general trends in manufacture and 
consumption of plastics. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: June 15, via San Francisco. Length of 
visit: 6 months. U. S. address: c/o R. W. 
Cameron, Inc., 10 Bridge Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, 
Boston, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Australia—Harry Rooklyn, represent- 
ing “Happy-Land,” 148 Pitt Street, Sydney, 
is interested in coin-operated machines, 
He would also like to contact American firms 
interested in purchasing such Australian 
products as sheepskin rugs and_  opals. 
Scheduled to arrive July 17, via Boston, for 
a stay of 5 or 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
A. V. Berner & Co., 15-25 Whitehall Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

6. Brazil—Heli Jorge de Carvalho, repre- 
senting J. J. Santos & Cia., Rua Barféo do 
Triunfo, 441, Joao Pessoa, Paraiba, is inter- 
ested in acting as an exclusive distributor or 
sales representative for United States man- 
ufacturers or exclusive export distributors pf 
general merchandise, except machinery. He 
is now in this country for an indefinite stay. 
U. S. address: 317 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York City. 

7. Brazil—Fernando Costa Gama of Costa 
Gama & Mello, Ltda., Caixa Postal, 494, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, is interested in 
trucks, earth-moving equipment, and hy- 
draulic installations. Scheduled to arrive 
June 24, via Miami, for a visit of from 3 to 
6 months. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Detroit. 

8. Brazil—Henry I. Polston, representing 
Importadora e Exportadora Gremor, Ltda. 
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Avenida Rio Branco 66-74, 2 Andar, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in purchasing men’s 
tropical textiles; domestic appliances; re- 
frigerators, and radio sets. He also desires 
to act as an exclusive distributor or sales 
representative for United States manufac- 
turers or exclusive export distributors of 
machinery in general, as Well as the items 
mentioned above. He is now in this country 
for an indefinite visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Yorkshire Trading Co., 521 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 903, New York City. 

13. Egypt—Maurice Kibrit, representing 
Victor Toriel & Co., 1 Rue Toriel, Alexandria, 
is interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for automobiles, motorboats, air- 
planes, including parts and _ accessories; 
lumber, construction materials, industrial 
chemicals, radios, refrigerators, men’s and 
women’s apparel, including hosiery, electric 
razors, plastic manufactures, lubricants, oil, 
cotton-processing machinery, and food prod- 
ucts. This firm also has for export cotton, 
dehydrated vegetables, and linen fabrics. Mr. 
Kibrit is in the United States until September 
1. U. S. address: c/o U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, 60th Floor, Empire State Building, 
New York 1,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Detroit. (Supplementary to 
announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 11, 1946.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Eire—-Clement Esses, representing M. 
I. Esses & Sons, and Esco, Ltd., both of Dub- 
lin, is interested in textiles (piece goods), 
and cotton yarn. Scheduled to arrive: July 
4, via Miami. Length of visit: 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o General Import Co., 101 
West Thirty-first Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York. 

15. Finland—Oski Nurmi, representing 
Rautakauppojen Oy., 19 Aleksanterinkatu, 
Helsinki, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for iron and steel sheets 
and tubes; wire netting, chains; building 
hardware; agricultural machine parts; 
metalworking tools; household implements; 
belting and packing; vegetable oils; raw ma- 
terials for paint manufacture; linoleum and 
cork floor coverings; oilcloth; and electric 
motors. He is in this country until July 31. 
U. S. address: c/o Waino K. Latvala, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

9. Brazil—Rubens de Souza, representing 
Autobras Ltda., Avenida Rio Branco 277-B, 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in representa- 
tions for electrical home appliances, includ- 
ing radios; motor oil, automobile tires and 
accessories. He is now in this country until 
September 30. U. S. address: c/o Brazilian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 

10. Brazil—John Thompson, representing 
Gastal & Cia., Ltda., Avenida Aparicio Borges 
207, 6 Andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for steel 
tin-plate tubing; sanitary equipment; agri- 
cultural machinery; sugar machinery; and 
air-conditioning equipment. He is in the 
United States until August 31. U.S. address: 
140 Cedar Street, Room 1108, New York City. 

11. Chile—Isaac Avayu (Alasdraqui), rep- 
resenting Soc. Fabril e Importadora de Teji- 
dos, Avayu, S. A., 1540 Salvador Donoso, Val- 
paraiso, is interested in purchasing cotton, 
wool, and silk textiles. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of July for a visit of 1 month. U.S. 
address: Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and 


Fiftieth Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York. 
12. Egypt—A. Hamburger, representing 


Industrie Textile Egyptienne—“Lion,” 27 Rue 
Moufatesh, Alexandria, is interested in tez- 
tile machinery. Scheduled to arrive during 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in 
locating American trade contracts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected bt:siness arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 


Agricultural Implements: 19, 25. 

Air-Conditioning Equipment: 10. 

Airplanes: 13. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 30, 33. 

Automobiles, Automotive Equipment, and 
Accessories: 9, 13, 17, 19, 49. 

Chemicals: 4, 18, 15, 17, 18, 19. 

Clocks: 47. 

Clothing: 13, 22, 49. 

Construction Equipment: 13, 27. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 2, 34, 38. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 2, 9, 
13, 21, 40, 52. 

Engines: 37. 

Floor Coverings: 15. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 13, 15, 19, 32. 

Furs: 31, 49. 

General Merchandise: 6, 17. 

Handicrafts: 30. 

Hardware: 15, 36. 

Hides and Skins: 5, 31. 

Household Equipment: 2, 8, 15, 20, 21, 36. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 28, 30. 

Lubricants: 9, 13. 

Machinery: 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 23, 27, 29, 35, 39, 49, 42, 43, 44, 53. 

Medical Supplies: 41. 

Metals and Minerals: 5, 10, 15, 23. 

Motorboats: 13. 

Motors (Electric): 15. 

Office Supplies: 2. 

Paper: 50. 

Plastics: 2, 4, 13, 19. 

Radios: 8, 9, 13. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 2, 8, 13. 

Rubber Goods: 41. 

Sanitary Equipment: 10, 20. 

Textiles: 8, 11, 18, 14, 15, 22, 24, 30, 48, 
51. 

Tire Fabric: 45. 

Toilet Articles: 34, 41. 

Tools: 15, 36. 

Trucks: 7. 

Wood and Wood Products: 27, 46. 




















July, via New York, for a stay of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 60th Floor, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and Hartford. 

16. India—D. K. Khetani, representing 
Khetani Textile Industries, Ltd., 106-7, Ba- 
zarward, Old Kurla, Kurla, is interested in 
tertile machinery, and yarns. Scheduled to 
arrive July 15 for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Lebanon—Aziz Salim Kassab and Fuad 
A. Khairallah, both of Beirut, are in this 
country for an indefinite stay. Mr. Kassab, 
principal and director of the firms, Kassab 
Bros. and Kassab Rizk and Co., both located 
in Beirut, is interested in department-store 
merchandise. Mr. Khairallah, principal and 
director of the firms, Syria Auto and Electric 
Co., and Overseas Motor Service, both lo- 
cated in Beirut, is interested in automobiles, 
and automotive equipment. U.S. address for 
both: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 


18. Mexzico—Juan Bernardino Ares, repre- 
senting Juarez Chemical Co., S. A., Apartado 
186, Calle H y Coyoacan, Ciudad Juarez, is 
interested in chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of insecticides. Scheduled to arrive: 
July 7, via El Paso, Tex. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Kart de Blinde, 
American Overseas Airline, 100 East Forty- 


second Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York; Phillipsburg, N. J. 
19. Merico—L. F. Cuilty, representing 


““Mexpan,’’ Despacho 806, San Juan de Letran 
9, Mexico, D. F., is interested in obtaining 
representations for automobiles and acces- 
sories, agricultural implements, industrial 
chemicals, processed foods, and plastics. He 
is in this country for 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Suite 921, 110 William Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Dallas, Houston, and 
Tulsa. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Merico—Jose Garcia C., representing 
Madereria La Victoria, S. A., 1518 Poniente 
Avenida Francisco I. Madero, Monterrey, is 
interested in household articles and sanitary 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive: July 15, 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Financial Agreement, Exchange of 
Notes Regarding Release of Blocked As- 
sets and Commercial Protocol Signed 
With Belgium.—A financial agreement, 
an exchange of notes regarding the re- 
lease of blocked assets, and a commercial 
protocol between Argentina and the Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg Economic Union were 
signed at Buenos Aires on May 14, 1946. 

FINANCIAL AGREEMENT.— Under the 
terms of the financial agreement, Argen- 
tina will allow Belgium a maximum un- 
favorable operating balance of payments 
in Belgian francs equivalent to 110,000,- 
000 Argentine pesos. The purpose of the 
agreement is to provide Belgium with an 
operating credit with which it can ob- 
tain Argentine goods until such time 
as Belgium exports are again forthcom- 
ing in sufficient quantity to establish an 
approximate balance in the payments be- 
tween the two countries. The agree- 
ment becomes effective 10 days after 
signature, subject to subsequent legisla- 
tive approval in both countries, will re- 
main in force for a minimum of 1 year, 
and may be renewed for l-year periods 
by tacit consent. It may be abrogated by 
either party at any time after the first 
year of its existence upon 3 months’ 
notice. 

According to the new agreement the 
Belgian franc is established as the means 
of payment between Argentina and the 
Pelgian franc area, consisting of Bel- 
gium, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
the Belgian Congo, the mandated terri- 
tory of Ruanda Urundi, and all other 
territories which may in the future be 
placed under the mandate or control of 
Belgium. Payment will be. effected 
through a special Belgian franc account, 
known as the Argentine Special Account, 
to be opened in favor of the Central 
Bank of the Argentine Republic in the 
National Bank of Belgium. The Central 
Bank will make use of its Belgian franc 
credits in meeting current Argentine 
payments in the Belgian franc area and 
will not demand liquidation of the bal- 
ance in its favor in the Argentine Special 
Account until the franc balance exceeds 
the equivalent of 110,000,000 Argentine 
pesos, in which event the National Bank 
of Belgium may be requested to pay the 


excess in minimum quotas each equiva- 
lent to 5,000,000 Belgian francs in free 
gold, or, by mutual agreement, in United 
States dollars or other’ currencies. 
Article VI of the agreement provides for 
the readjustment of the balance in the 
special account in the event of a change 
in the price of gold. 

Provision is made for the review of the 
financial agreement in order to effect 
such modifications as may be made nec- 
essary by the adherence of the parties 
to international monetary agreements. 

Upon the expiration of the financial 
agreement, if the balance in favor of 
Argentina exceeds the equivalent of 
110,000,000 Argentine pesos or exceeds 
one-fourth of the total payments effected 
by the debtor country during the life 
of the agreement, the Central Bank of 
the Argentine Republic may request liq- 
uidation of the excess on the same terms 
as those stipulated for the liquidation of 
exceSs balances arising while the agree- 
mentisinforce. The remaining balance 
will be used to effect any Argentine pay- 
ments to the Belgian franc area within 
a maximum period of 3 years. 

RELEASE OF BLOCKED ASSETS. The notes 
exchanged between Argentina and Bel- 
gium concerning the release of blocked 














The Cover Picture 





In a German Plant 


This cover picture—which may 
be regarded as an illustration for 
our feature article on “German 
Reparations’”—shows the rolling- 
mill shop in a steel plant at Dins- 
laken,Germany. The photograph, 
taken by a member of the Army’s 
Signal Corps, has been made avail- 
able through the courtesy of the 
War Department. 


























assets provide that the Belgian Goy. 
ernment will unblock Argentine assets 
and the Argentine Government will un. 
block Belgian assets only upon presenta. 
tion of a certificate issued by the other 
and certifying to the absence of enemy 
participation in the ownership of the 
assets on May 10, 1940. The Centra] 
Bank of the Argentine Republic and the 
Board for Vigilance and Final Liquida- 
tion of Enemy Properties have been en- 
trusted with the administration of the 
provisions of the agreement by the 
Argentine Government, and the Belgo- 
Luxemburg Exchange Institute will per- 
form similar functions in behalf of the 
Belgian Government. 

COMMERCIAL PROTOCOL. The Commer- 
cial Protocol, designed to encourage com- 
mercial interchange between the con- 
tracting parties until it can be replaced 
by a commercial treaty, and considered 
as complementary to the Provisional 
Commercial Agreement of January 1, 
1934, provides for facilitation, in the 
greatest measure possible, of the grant- 
ing of export and import permits for spe- 
cific products of particular interest to the 
respective economies of the countries in- 
volved. Among the Belgian-Luxemburg 
products listed in the protocol, with 
quantities specified, are steel, rails, wire, 
electrical and telephone equipment, zinc, 
lead, nickel, textile machinery, cotton, 
wool and rayon textiles, and photo- 
graphic materials; the commodities 
listed with quantities not specified in- 
clude industrial machinery, petroleum 
equipment, chemicals, aluminum, cop- 
per, and tin plate. The Argentine list 
comprises the principal products of the 
Argentine export trade, namely, chilled 
meat, hides, wool, dairy products, cereals, 
corn, vegetable oils and quebracho ex- 
tract, with no quantities specified. In 
addition to the items specified in the 
protocol, a mixed commission, sitting 
either in Buenos Aires or Brussels, will 
compile future lists of merchandise in 
accordance with the special interests of 
the contracting parties. The protocol 
will be ratified in acordance with con- 
Stitutional procedure in each country, 
but has been put into effect provisionally 
10 days after signature (May 24, 1946), 
and will remain in force for a period of 
2 years from that date, renewable auto- 
matically for periods of 1 year, unless 
denounced 3 months prior to the date of 
expiration. Finally, both parties express 
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their intention to initiate, in the shortest 
possible time, negotiation of a commer- 
cial treaty to assure the stability and 
development of economic relations be- 
tween Argentina and the Belgium-Lux- 
emburg Economic Union. 

[For announcement of the Provisional 
Commercial Agreement of January 1, 1934, 
between Argentina and the Belgium-Luxem- 
purg Economic Union, see COMMERCE REPORTS, 
March 10, 1934. | 


Austria 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel Post.— 
Exective July 5, 1946, ordinary (unregis- 
tered and uninsured) parcel-post service 
to Austria has been resumed, according 
to the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
39021 of July 1, and published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of July 2. 

The parcels will be subject to the fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same sender 
to or for the same addressee. ; 

(2) The weight of each parcel is lim- 
ited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Parcels shall not exceed 72 inches 
in length and girth combined. 

(4) Foodstuffs may be only of such 
character as to be nonperishable. 

Parcels are subject to postage rates (in- 
cluding transit charges and surcharges) 
ranging from $0.40 for 1 pound to $1.87 
for 11 pounds. 

The contents of the parcels must be 
jtemized on the customs declaration. 

Parcels should bear the full name of 
the addressee and the complete address, 
including the Land or Province, when 
known, the city, street, and number; 
and the apartment number if applicable. 

Since it may not be practicable to re- 
turn such parcels to the senders, it has 
been suggested that senders of relief par- 
cels endorse their parcels to indicate they 
should be delivered to relief or charitable 
institutions in the event it is impossible 
to deliver them to the original addressees. 

The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
are applicable to parcels for delivery in 
Austria. 


Belgium 


Exchange and Finance 


Conversion Rates of Money Orders for 
Belgium and Luxemburg.—On and after 
July 1, 1946, in the issue of international 
money orders to Belgium, the money of 
the United States shall be converted into 
that of Belgium at the rate of $0.024 to 
1 Belgium franc, according to Postmas- 
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United States Exporters Ad- 
vised ‘To Avoid Making 
“To - Order” Shipments 
To Venezuela at Present 


Some confusion exists (says a 
recent cable from the American 
Embassy at Caracas) as to the in- 
terpretation of the provisions of 
the Venezuelan Customs Law of 
February 1, 1946, covering “to- 
order” shipments; and the Vene- 
zuelan banks refuse to handle “to- 
order” documentation. 

The Government is understood 
to be working on the clarification 
of several points in the customs 
law, including the provisions for 
“to-order” shipments, and it is 
suggested that, pending clarifica- 
tion, United States exporters avoid 
making such shipments to Vene- 
zuela. 























ter General’s Order No. 31996, of June 
26, published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of July 2. 

The same order authorized the re- 
sumption on July 1 of international 
money-order business with Luxemburg 
at the same rate of conversion, or $0.024 
to 1 Luxemburg franc. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Milk, Condensed and Dried: Exporta- 
tion Suspended for 180 Days—The ex- 
portation of condensed and dried milk 
from Brazil was suspended for a period 
of 180 days, from July 1, 1946, according 
to Brazilian decree-law No. 9413. 


British West 
Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Passport Exemptions, St. Lucia.—By 
enactment of Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1946, No. 32, entitled “Immigra- 
tion (passport exemption) Regulations,” 
and published in the St. Lucia Gazette 
of May 18, 1946, the following persons 
are exempt from visa requirements on 
entering the colony: 

(a) United States citizens remaining 
in the colony for a period of not more 
than 6 months from the date of arrival; 

(b) Passengers in transit by air or sea, 
provided they are in possession of 
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“through tickets” and do not intend to 
remain in the colony for longer than 1 
month from the date of arrival; 

(c) Passengers on tourist ships or ves- 
sels in possession of landing cards issued 
to them by the Chief Immigration 
Officer. 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


Living-Expense Remittances From 
Blocked Property in the United States.— 
See notice of June 21 issued by the 
United States Treasury Department on 
this subject for Bulgaria, Italy, Hungary, 
and Rumania, on page 23. 


Canada 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


The position in industrial production 
continued spotty in June, with work 
stoppage, both in the Dominion and the 
United States, contributing to the short- 
age of material and equipment. 

A strike of British Columbia lumber- 
men, which has been of particular in- 
terest because of the need for lumber 
for housing, was settled June 20 after 
36 days, on terms proposed by a govern- 
ment mediator. These involved sub- 
stantially higher wages, agreement on 
bonus, and a voluntary irrecoverable 
check-off. The seamen’s strike on the 
Great Lakes was ended June 24 by the 
Government’s taking over on the terms 
it had proposed, which included estab- 
lishment of the disputed 8-hour day. A 
new strike began on June 24 in most 
plants of the rubber industry. One also 
began in the Chrysler Corporation’s 
plants on June 17, and a number 
of other labor-management difficulties 
were in the course of negotiation. 

Of major importance against this 
background was the Government’s deci- 
sion, announced June 24, to further 
modify the wage control by granting dis- 
cretion to the War Labor Board to au- 
thorize or direct wage increases if the 
board found the proposed increases “just 
and reasonable.” This removes some of 
the former. restrictions which required 
increases to be related to comparable 
wages in the same industry or area and 
prohibited wage increases which would 
result in price increases. 

The general employment position, 
apart from work stoppages, has con- 
tinued to show improvement with the 
number of unplaced applicants for jobs 
declining and the number of hourly rated 
workers in industry at the highest figure 
in more than a year. 
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Crop conditions have been watched 
closely because of the world food short- 
age and Canada’s position as a primary 
supplier. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports, of which the latest issued 
is for June 25, reported “fair prospects” 
for an “average” wheat crop in the West. 
A meeting of Canadian and United King- 
dom food officials which began discus- 
sions on June 15 looking toward a long- 
term wheat export contract aroused con- 
siderable interest, but on June 25 the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
the negotiations had been postponed. 

The budget presented to Parliament on 
June 27 was mainly of domestic interest. 
Tax changes were the principal feature. 
Reductions are proposed in personal- 
income, corporation, and excess-profits 
taxes. Cooperatives are to be taxed on 
ordinary dividends on capital and on un- 
distributed dividends. Patronage divi- 
dends, while allowable as tax deductions, 
are subject to limitations intended to 
prevent them from reducing taxable in- 
come below reasonable return on capital. 
Having in mind the lapsing of the war- 
time tax agreements with the Provinces, 
new proposals are made to induce them 
to continue to vacate the income-tax field 
in favor of the Dominion Government. 
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(For details see under the heading ‘‘Ex- 
change and Finance,” following.) 

There were no increases in customs 
duties, but a few decreases, including the 
reduction of the rate on frozen vegetables 
from 322 to 25 percent. (For details see 
under the heading “Tariffs and Trade 
Controls,” following.) Referring to the 
international trade proposals and plans 
for an international trade conference, 
the Minister said these precluded any 
major tariff adjustments for the present. 

The grand total of expenditures for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, was 
given as $4,691,000,000, total revenue as 
$2,955,000,000, and the total unmatured 
funded debt on March 31, 1946, was esti- 
mated at $16,800,000,000. Total revenue 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, 
is estimated at $2,510,000,000. Expend- 
itures definitely listed total $2,769,000,- 
000, but, in addition, there will probably 
be other outlays, including the financing 
of the export credits program and the 
loan to the United Kingdom, which may 
increase disbursements by another 
$1,000,000,000. The Minister referred to 
the deficit as “not inconsiderable but in 
pleasing contrast’’ to the deficit in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The coal shortage has aroused concern 
throughout the country. In emphasizing 

















Guatemala To Promote Industrial Development 


The Guatemalan Government has prepared and presented to its Congress 
for approval a proposed “Industrial Development Law” designed to promote 
and assist the development of industries in that country. 

Assisting the Guatemalan Government in preparing this proposed indus- 
trial development program was N. K. Ovalle, industrial engineer of the Inter- 
American Development Commission, who recently completed an “Industrial 
Survey of the Republic of Guatemala,’ which has been published by the 
Inter-American Development Commission of Washington, D. C. 

One of the provisions of the proposed Industrial Development Law is for 
the establishment of an Industrial Development Institute. In recommending | 
the establishment of such an institute in his “Industrial Survey” which was | 











made under the auspices of the Inter-American Development Commission 
at the request of the Guatemalan Government, Mr. Ovalle declared: 

“There undoubtedly does exist in Guatemala the need of leadership on the 
part of the Government to help develop the agricultural and industrial pos- 
sibilities of the nation. 

“The leadership will at times be required to furnish part or even all of the 
capital necessary to initiate certain industrial developments, but, of it, pri- 
marily will be required the establishment of an organization to furnish tech- 
nical and scientific direction * * *” 

Another feature of the proposed law is that it defines the percentage of 
participation that Guatemalan citizens may be permitted in various types 
of enterprises established by foreign capital. 

In his “Industrial Survey” containing recommendations to the Guatemalan 
Government, Mr. Ovalle covered such categories as livestock, corn and black 
beans, sugar, alcohol, wool, wheat, paints, varnishes, lacquers, soaps, vege- 
table oils, cement, vegetable fibers, paper factory, rubber, fuel, acid factory, 
electric power, roads and transportation, industrial institute, and shoes and 
tanneries. 
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its seriousness, the Minister of Recon. 
struction said the supply was at leas; 
5,500,000 tons short of what it should be 
at this season. He referred to varioys 
efforts being made to alleviate the situa. 
tion by increasing domestic production 
and facilitating the use of oil fuel but 
stressed that the main dependence must 
be on United States supplies. The Cog) 
Controller has issued a regulation re. 
stricting the amount that can be supplied 
to consumers prior to November 1, so as 
to assure equitable distribution. 

Although the general wartime-contro| 
pattern is gradually being terminated, 
the Government has asked Parliament 
for statutory authority to continue the 
foreign-exchange control and the actiy- 
ities of certain crown companies estab- 
lished during the war to take over specia] 
activities. One of the latter is the Cana- 
dian Commercial Corporation, recently 
established by order in council to extend 
the activities of the former Export Board. 
In introducing the bill the Minister of 
Reconstruction stated that out of a total 
of 31 companies set up during the war, 
13 were still active, of which perhaps 3 
were expected to be permanent. 

A bill to amend the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, to provide more effective ma- 
chinery for the control of cartels, was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
on June 5. 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax Changes:—The_ budget 
proposed important reductions in income 
taxation to be effective January 1, 1947. 
The flat rate national defense tax in- 
augurated in 1940 would be abolished, 
the graduated tax scaled down, and the 
personal exemption restored to the $750 
level from the $660 now allowed. Ac- 
cording to the Finance Minister, these 
changes would mean a 10 to 15 percent 
reduction in taxes for the majority of 
taxpayers. In the very lowest brackets 
of income, however, it would mean much 
more. About 550,000 taxpayers, it is 
estimated, would be entirely relieved of 
tax liability. 

This is the third reduction made in 
the income tax levy in the past 2 years. 
Forced savings, which increased the total 
deduction from income very steeply in 
the middle war years, were abolished on 
July 1, 1944. In October 1945 a 16 per- 
cent abatement of the annual tax due 
became operative. If the proposed re- 
duction becomes law, a single individual 
with an income of $2,000 and no depend- 
ents would be liable for $313 taxes in 
1947, as compared with $370 in 1946 and 
$443 in 1944. Forced savings for those 
who had no other savings commitments 
added $160 to the latter at the height of 
the war effort. 
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A further change is proposed in the 
tax system, which is in the nature of a 
reversion to former practice. Tax 
credits for dependents are to be abolished 
in favor of personal exemptions, which, 
in the case of childen, are framed with 
a view to payments under the Family 
Allowance Act. For children eligible for 
such payments, the allowance would be 
$100. For all other dependents, it would 
be $300. 

Beginning with the year 1948, farmers 
and fishermen’s tax liability could be 
computed on income averaged for 3 
years, that is, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

Very important changes are proposed 
also in the tax structure as applied to 
business. Effective January 1, 1947, the 
excess-profits tax would be abolished for 
partnerships and sole proprietorships. 
It would be retained for corporations at 
a reduced rate and its form changed so 
that the portion of it now levied on total 
income would be incorporated in income 
tax proper. This latter would accord- 
ingly be raised, for corporations filing 
single returns, from 18 percent to 30 per- 
cent. In addition, those with income 
in excess of 11624 percent of average 
income in the “standard” years 1936 to 
1939 would pay 15 percent excess-profits 
taxon such income. The rates currently 
in effect for corporations making single 
returns are 40 percent minimum on total 
income (that is, 18 percent on income-tax 
account, plus 22 percent on excess- 
profits tax account), plus 20 percent on 
profits in excess of 11625 percent of 
“standard” income. Corporations filing 
consolidated returns would pay income 
tax after January 1 at 32 percent of total 
income, plus the 15 percent excess-profits 
tax on income in excess of “standard” 
income, 

The proposals for income tax changes 
were made with a view to the expiration 
of the wartime agreements with the 
Provinces which gave the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in return for lump-sum pay- 
ments, sole access to the income and 
some other tax fields. So far, efforts to 
renegotiate these agreements have failed, 
and there is a possibility that Provincial 
levies may be added to the Dominion tax 
on income if the Provinces so choose. In 
this connection, the budget outlined the 
situation with regard to Provincial in- 
come-tax liability when the current tax 
agreements expire. 

In Provinces which do not enter into 
new agreements with the Dominion, it 
is proposed that, in the case of income 
tax on individuals, the Dominion give a 
credit for Provincial taxes paid up to 5 
percent of the amount payable to the 
Dominion, so that if any Province collects 
an income tax of its own, there will be 
no added burden on the taxpayer if it 
does not exceed 5 percent of Dominion 
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specified by the Government. 


with the Bank of Siam, 








Banks in Siam Reopen for Foreign Business 


Banks in Siam have been permitted to reopen for foreign business as from 
June 14, 1946, according to the U. S. Legation at Bangkok. 

The Bank of Siam has announced the following official rates in relation 
to the baht, or tical: London, buying ticals—39.83, selling ticals—40.17; New 
York, buying—9.883334, selling—9.977%.¢. 
rates were established for authorized banks: London, buying ticals—39.49, 
selling ticals—40.51 to the pound sterling; New York, buying ticals—9.7990"¢, 
selling ticals—10.0521%45 to the U. S. dollar. 

An agreement reached between the Siamese Government and banks speci- 
fies that banks engaged primarily in exchange transactions are required to 
maintain cash reserves of not less than 10 percent of total deposits, while 
banks engaged in foreign exchange and general business will be required to 
maintain, in addition to 10-percent cash reserve, bonds to the value to be 


The continental system of handling exchange transactions has been 
adopted. Under this system individual exchange transactions are not handled 
separately, but are carried on the books with balances only being adjusted 


It is understood that the Bangkok branches of British banks, pursuant to 
the terms of the agreement between the Siamese Government and the banks, 
have unfrozen all prewar Siamese accounts. 


The following telegraphic transfer 

















tax. This offer, however, would not ap- 
ply to the tax status of corporations in 
Provinces which do not enter into tax 
agreements with the Dominion. Levies 
made by these Provinces on the income 
of corporations other than those engaged 
in mining and logging operations would 
not be deductible for Dominion tax pur- 
poses. The Minister named Ontario and 
Quebec as Provinces objecting particu- 
larly to the Dominion’s proposals for new 
agreements to cover the next 5 years. In 
their case, therefore, the question of Pro- 
vincial levies on corporations holds par- 
ticular significance for the immediate 
future. 

If some Provinces enter into tax agree- 
ments with the Dominion Government 
and others do not, the agreeing Provinces 
will be asked not to levy income tax on 
individuals on behalf of themselves and 
their municipalities. Until tax agree- 
ment with the Dominion extends to all, 
however, they would levy a 5-percent 
income tax on corporations, except those 
engaged in mining and lumbering opera- 
tions. The 5 percent tax would be based 
on taxable income as defined in the Do- 
minion income tax law and it would be 
collected by the Dominion for the Prov- 
inces, 

Foreign - Exchange Control Con- 
tinued.—The House of Commons has 
been considering Government-sponsored 
legislation to continue the foreign-ex- 
change control originally established in 
September 1939, as a war measure, by 
order in council. 

The structure of the control, as pres- 
ently administered, would not be changed 


by the proposed new statute. The 
Foreign Exchange Control Board would 
be empowered to license all transactions 
requiring payments between residents 
and nonresidents. It would have the 
power ‘to fix rates of exchange and to 
prescribe the currencies in which pay- 
ments would be made. Capital payments 
only would be open to selective restric- 
tion. New provisions are incorporated 
against the selective control of exports 
and imports. Sec. 25 (2) of the bill 
reads: 

“The board shall not withhold a per- 
mit for the import of goods into Canada 
in any case where the payment made or 
to be made therefor to a nonresident does 
not exceed the fair value thereof and 
was Made or is to be made in a currency 
designated by the hoard as payable in 
connection with sucn a transaction.” 

On first reading of the bill, the Min- 
ister of Finance made public a special 
report of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board which gives a record of Canada’s 
holdings of gold and United States dol- 
lar reserves at the outbreak of the war 
and at each subsequent year-end as 


follows: Total in mil- 


liors of 
United States 

dollars 
, September 16, GGG a 262 scence dniau 393.1 
EIDOGNOR OS, TOs inc heed 404. 2 
Peecewber Sh, 1966... cee 332.1 
December $1, 20G8. 4 sassccacecsus 187.6 
RI EA sR ii hat cnicccicarpreructpe obser 318.5 
December -9i,. 1900.. ... seni gcc 649.6 
DCRR Gay TOee Wookie ete 902.2 
Decne? 35, 190i sc ckkccekecucnun 1, 508. 0 


The Hyde Park agreement, which gave 
Canada large United States contracts for 
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Province of Ontario Creates New Post of Minister of 


Travel and Publicity 


Recognizing the economic importance of the Travel and Recreation in- 
dustry, the Province of Ontario, Canada, recently created the new post of 
Minister of Travel and Publicity. The new Minister is Col. Arthur Welsh. 
The previous travel and publicity bureau, which was concerned with pub- 
licity, was a division of the Provincial Treasury Department. Colonel Welsh’s 
organization is concerned primarily with developing the means of recreation 
|| in order to enlarge the economic basis of this industry. One phase, which 
he points out in the following interview, is to increase winter recreational 


travel to Ontario. 


Colonel Welsh. 


population. 


a time for vacations.” 





“The Ontario Government’s program at the present time is devoted almost 
completely to the internal development of the tourist industry, in contrast 
to the former policy of merely publicizing the Province’s attractions,” says 


“During the war years, there developed in Canada a greater appreciation 
of the economic importance of this industry, and it has become apparent 
to all our governments that any thought and encouragement given the tourist 
trade would be repaid manifold in the prosperity of all classes of our 


“With this in mind, we are endeavoring to improve and increase all types 
of travelers’ accommodation, to develop our natural attractions, to extend 
the tourist season, and to foster an appreciation of the Canadian winter as 























the production of munitions and other 
materials of war, had a good deal to do 
with the ease in the position after 1941, 
when reserves reached their low point. 
Large exports of grain to the United 
States in subsequent years also figured 
in the increase in Canadian liquidity, as 
well as a notable inflow of United States 
funds into Canadian securities. There 
was a simultaneous liquidation of United 
States securities held by Canadians and, 
further, a significant increase in undis- 
tributed profits of United States-owned 
companies in Canada. 

Between the outbreak of the war and 
the end of 1945, the Minister of Finance 
said, Canada’s reserve of gold and 
United States dollars increased by ap- 
proximately $1,100,000,000. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board’s balance sheet shows it held 
gold to the amount of 388,224,994 Ca- 
nadian dollars, and United States ex- 
change and short-term securities to the 
amount of 1,014,283,199 Canadian dol- 
lars, that is, 353,000,000 United States 
dollars of gold and 922,000,000 United 
States dollars of other assets, converted 
at the then-prevailing official rate of 
exchange. 


Although the exchange control has re- 


quired a large investment—$83,876,974 
Canadian turned over in original re- 
sources in September 1939, at the begin- 
ning of the control and $1,300,000,000 
Canadian in subsequent advances—oper- 
ations of the board have been profitable. 
There was an excess of revenue over 


expenditure in each year of operation, 
ranging from a high of $11,225,153 Ca- 
nadian in the calendar year 1942 to a low 
of $3,841,250 Canadian in the calendar 
year 1945. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Detail of Budget Tariff Changes.— 
The tariff changes announced by the 
Minister of Finance in the 1946-47 budget 
presented to the House of Commons on 
June 27 contain no increases in rates of 
duty and only a few reductions. Perhaps 
the most important is the new 25 percent 
rate of duty on frozen vegetables which 
represents a reduction of 742 percent on 
imports from the United States. The ad 
valorem rate for this newly created item 
(90e) with former rates in parentheses 
are: British preferential, 10 percent (15 
percent) ; Intermediate, 25 percent (321 
percent); and general, 30 percent (35 
percent). 

Some changes embody reductions in- 
troduced earlier for short periods only. 
The following seven tariff items, all rep- 
resenting reductions, introduced in the 
budget of 1945 and revoked shortly there- 
after with reissue temporarily for specific 
periods are now continued as new tariff 
items: 

(192f) Paperboard or fiberboard, single ply, 
not coated or impregnated, in rolls containing 
not less than 500 square feet, when imported 
by manufacturers of impregnated sockling 
base, innersoling, welting, or similar mate- 


rials, for use only in the manufacture of such 
materials in their own factories: preferential, 
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free; intermediate 10 percent; general, 25 per. 
cent. 

(199i) Trays of pulp or pulp board importeg 
for use exclusively in the packaging of ap- 
ples, in their natural state: preferential, free: 
intermediate, 742 percent; general, 35 percent. 

(272c) Paraffin wax when imported for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of candles: 
preferential, 10 percent; intermediate, 12%, 
percent; general, 25 percent. 

(326k) High-thermal, shock-resisting glass 
parts when imported by manufacturers of 
high-thermal, shock-resisting glassware, for 
use exclusively in the manufacture or in the 
repair of such articles, in their own factories: 
preferential, free; intermediate, free; general, 
25 percent. 

(434c) Trucks of welded design with tuby. 
lar frame, cast steel cross members, rubber 
mountings, and rubber inserted wheels, of g 
class or kind not made in Canada, and body 
shells of welded sheet steel, for use in the 
construction of street railway Cars, not to 
include electric motors or magnetic truck 
brakes; complete parts of the foregoing: pref- 
erential, free; intermediate, 10 percent; gen- 
eral, 35 percent. 

(446h) Bathtub stampings of metal: pref- 
erential, free; intermediate, 10 percent; gen- 
eral, 25 percent 

(826a) Dies in the rough, not being com. 
plete parts of machinery, for use in the man- 
ufacture of bolts, nuts, nails, screws, rivets 
and tacks: preferential, free; intermediate, 
10 percent; general, 35 percent 

Another 1945 budget item (326e), 
which last year was broadened in scope 
only, is reinstated with a reduction to 
free in the intermediate rate, which ap- 
plies to imports from the United States. 
It now reads: “Articles of glass, not plate 
or sheet, designed to be cut or mounted; 
articles of glassware, when imported by 
manufacturers of silverware to be used in 
receptacles made of or electroplated with 
precious metals or to be equipped with 
tops made of or electroplated with pre- 
cious metals, in their own factories.” 

Two items (the wording of one chang- 
ed slightly), which had been created in 
1942 under the War Measures Act, also 
are incorporated in the tariff by the 
budget. They are as follows: 

(836) Ultraviolet-ray lamps, and complete 
parts thereof, designated for detecting 
scheelite ore: preferential, free; interme- 
diate, free; general, free. 

(847) Distillers’ solubles obtained from 
the liquid residue remaining after the alcohol 
has been removed in the process of distilling 
grain or molasses mash, whether or not 
subject to a fermentation process, when im- 
ported without admixture except that neces- 
sary for the said fermentation process, for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of feeds 
for livestock, poultry, or fur-bearing animals, 
under such regulations as the Minister may 
prescribe: preferential, free; intermediate, 
free; general, free 

Five new items were also created at 
rates lower than formerly. They are as 
follows: 


(168a) Malt sirup, malt-sirup powder, or 
other starch-conversion products produced 
by the action of enzymes on starch, not in- 
cluding any such products used in the brew- 
ing of beer: preferential, 20 percent; inter- 
mediate, 25 percent; general, 30 percent. 
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(180e) Engineers’ plans, drawings, or blue- 
rints of machines and plant equipment, 
lant lay-outs, foundations for machinery 

and other plant equipment, structural sup- 
ports and towers and similar outside struc- 
tures, dams, spillways, and other hydrocon- 
struction, wiring, piping platforms, ladders, 
stairs, and so forth, not to include office or 
other buildings: preferential, free; inter- 
mediate, free; general, free. 

(475e) Matrices of nonadvertising news 
pictures for reproduction in newspapers and 
periodical publications enjoying second-class 
mailing privileges: preferential, free; inter- 
mediate, free; general, free. 

(569d) Woven fabrics, not exceeding 2 
inches in width, made with unserrated 
selvages, generally known as single, double, 
or four-shot corded ribbon, imported by the 
manufacturers of men’s hats for use ex- 
clusively in their own factories in making 
the bands for, or in binding the edges of, 
men’s hats only: preferential, free; inter- 
mediate, free; general, free. 

(786) Semen of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
asses, swine, and dogs, pure bred, for the 
improvement of stock, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Governor in Council: pre- 
ferential, free; intermediate, free; general, 
free. 


The following items reflect changes in 
duty as a result of additions or deletions 


from respective items introduced to facil-. 


itate administration, according to the 
Minister. Several of these also were in- 
cluded in last year’s budget tariff 
changes, canceled after presentation. 


Item (4) drops the valuation bracket ‘Val- 
ued at $100 or less per head” and refers now 
to “horses, n. o. p."’ on which the rate is 
$12.50 each from the United States 

Item (72e), covering bent grass seed, is 
amended by the addition of the phrase “not 
to include red-top grass seed.”” The change 
subjects red-top grass seed to duty under item 
(73) at the most-favored-foreign-nation rate 
of 9 percent when imported from the United 
States instead of the most-favored-foreign- 
nation rate of 27 percent on bent grass seed 

Item (168), covering malt products, has 
the phrase “n. o. p.”” added after the clause 
“malt sirup or malt-sirup powder” as a re- 
sult of the new item (168a) “malt not to be 
used in the brewing of beer,’’ mentioned ear- 
lier. 

Item (197d), covering tissue paper for man- 
ufacturing stencils has had the phrase “made 
from mulberry pulp” deleted. Thus any tis- 
sue paper, not coated or impregnated, when 
Imported to be used in the manufacture of 
stencils, now qualifies for the rate of 10 per- 
cent when imported from the United States. 

Items (208), covering various chemicals, 
and (272b), covering paraffin wax, remain un- 
changed except for the addition of the phrase 
“nh. 0. p.” to each. Free entry and the rate 
of 2244 percent, respectively, apply to im- 
ports from the United States. 

Item (219e), free from any source, is broad- 
ened to include acrylonitrile for use in com- 
bating destructive insects and pests. 

Four automotive items were broadened 
to include the following, which represents 
a reduction to the specified parts added, 
although the respective tariff rates cover- 
ing each entire item are not changed: 

Item (438b) “compressors, air”; “auxiliary 
driving control kits, designed for attachment 
to motor vehicles to facilitate their operation 


by physically disabled persons, and parts 
thereof”; steel bolts, “or studs”; (438c), 
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“fluid couplings, with or without drive plate 
assemblies, and parts thereof,” radiator, hood 
and other grills, assembled or not, “and 
parts thereof”; (438d), “hydraulic or fluid 
couplings and torque convertors.” In item 
(438i), the free entry provisions for the im- 
portation of many parts was changed to read 
“all the foregoing when imported to be used 
only in the manufacture of motortruck 
bodies, motorbus bodies, electric trackless 
trolley bus bodies, motor ambulances, and 
hearses..”’ 

Item (442), which provides free entry to 
articles and materials which enter into the 
cost of agricultural implements is broadened 
by the addition of the following tariff num- 
bers to the description: (409), (409h), (4091), 
(4091), (409m), and (409n). 

In item (445j), covering electric dry-shav- 
ing machines for use in removing human hair, 
and complete parts thereof, the word ‘‘com- 
plete” is deleted, with continued free entry 
on imports from the United States. 

Item (462a), covering photographic cam- 
eras and equipment for use by professional 
photographers and commercial photofinish- 
ers in their own business, the phrase ‘and 
complete parts of the foregoing” is added, 
making such parts, formerly dutiable at 25 
percent from the United States, duty-free. 

Items (616 (iii)), covering crude natural 
rubber (latex) has the word ‘natural’ de- 
leted, while item (653), covering brushes of 
all kinds, has the phrase “n. o. p.” added. 
The rates of free and 30 percent, respectively, 
are unchanged. 

Item (703), covering goods valued at not 
more than $100, included in the baggage ac- 
companying returning residents of Canada, 
now carries a further exemption from all 
other taxes by the addition of the following 
provision: “Provided further that goods en- 
titled to entry under this item shall be ex- 
empt from all imposts, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this act, the customs tariff 
amendment act, 1939, or any other act.” 


Free entry under certain conditions is 
provided for the return to Canada of 
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goods and containers of Canadian origin 
under item (709). The change in the 
wording of this item follows: 


(709) (a) Goods, including containers or 
coverings filled or empty, the growth, prod- 
ucts, or manufacture of Canada, after having 
been exported therefrom: preferential, free; 
intermediate, free; general, free; (b) Goods, 
including containers or coverings filled or 
empty, which have once been entered for 
consumption in Canada and have been ex- 
ported therefrom; preferential, free; inter- 
mediate, free; general, free. 


The present graduated schedule of ex- 
cise taxes on cigars under the War Reve- 
nue Act is canceled and replaced by an 
ad valorem rate of 25 percent, and the 
tax under the Excise Act is reduced from 
$3 to $1 per 1,000. It was stated that 
this revision will place the cigar tax on 
a more equitable and more efficient basis 
and will result in a slight increase in 
revenue. The customs duty of $3.90 per 
pound on cigars under all tariffs was 
reduced to $3.50. 

On the following items the additional 
duties applicable to imports under all 
tariffs introduced in September 1939, un- 
der the War Measures Act, and subse- 
quently exempted are now deleted from 
the tariff: 

Tea, when the value for duty is (a) less 
than 2214 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound, 
(b) 224% cents or more but less than 30 cents 
per pound, 7'4 cents per pound, (c) 30 cents 
or more per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

All goods specified in customs tariff item 
25a, 10 cents per pound. 

All goods specified in customs tariff item 
26, except coffee, roasted or ground, 10 cents 
per pound. 

Coffee, green, and coffee, roasted or ground, 
10 cents per pound. 

















Europeans. 


replace ruined tea gardens. 








Java Production Outlook Is Called “Dark” 


Until political stability is restored in Java—where most of the interior 1s 
still controlled by Indonesian nationalists—and plantations can be rehabili- 
tated, the prospect for early tea and coffee shipments to this country are 
dark, according to reports received by the Department of Agriculture. But 
the coffee prospect is brighter than the outlook for tea from the island, 
according to the estimate received by the U. S, Office of Foreign Agricultura. 
Relations from the Netherlands Indies Department of Economic Affairs. 

Before the war, the Netherlands Indies ranked third among the tea- 
exporting nations, with an average annual export of more than 150,000,000 
pounds, with four-fifths of this from Java—mainly from estates owned by 
These tea estates suffered severely at the hands of the Japanese. 
The latest report is that about 20 percent of the Java tea plantations were ‘ 
uprooted, with many other tea bushes now surrounded by jungle growth. 
Less than a quarter of the Java tea factories are in operating condition now, 
and it will take several years to bring neglected trees back to bearing or to 


Many coffee trees were deStroyed, but those remaining have not been 
injured so severely by neglect, and an appreciable part of a crop could be 
produced within a year after favorable political developments, the report says. 
Moreover, Netherlands Indies coffee production was more widely scattered 
than tea culture, with several of the islands producing substantial supplies. 
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It should be noted that the additional duty 
of 10 cents per pound on coffee, roasted or 
ground, is now made permanent. 


Chile 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Santiago 


Until the Presidential election is held 
September 4, a period of intense political 
activity is expected in Chile, following 
the death of President Rios on June 27, 
but there is no evidence that trade and 
industry patterns will be altered. 

Continued shortages of raw materials 
have curtailed industrial production, 
particularly in the cotton- and rayon- 
knitting mills and the metallurgical in- 
dustries. Tin-plate stocks are nearly de- 
pleted, and the domestic food-packing 
enterprises with an annual production 
valued at 200,000,000 pesos and employ- 
ing 10,000 workers may be forced to close 
in July. The steel plant at Corral, re- 
ported in critical financial and produc- 
tion difficulties, is partly closed down. 
In contrast to this downward trend, how- 
ever, an important step in Chilean indus- 
trial development is in the production by 
a local firm under license of a United 
States company, of electric motors rang- 
ing from 0.5 to 15 hp. at the rate of 300 
per month. First shipments of United 
States machinery for the new cement 
plant to be constructed near Santiago by 
a local firm have arrived. The plant will 
annually produce about 200.000 tons of 
cement. 

The Chilean Development Corp. has 
allotted the equivalent of more than $16,- 
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000,000 (United States currency) for the 
continuation of the national electrifica- 
tion program, for which urgent need has 
been demonstrated in recent power 
shortages in the Santiago area, because 
of increased use of hydroelectric heating 
and electric water-heating systems in 
most of the newly constructed buildings. 

United States imports into Chile, 
hampered by stringent dollar-exchange 
controls and continued scarcities, face 
increasing competition from English, 
Swiss, and Swedish tools, saws, numerous 
machinery items, and radio equipment. 

Small shipments of United States auto- 
mobiles have attracted attention, while 
the first shipment of Citroén automobiles 
is scheduled to arrive in July. 

Labor difficulties and numerous holi- 
days resulted in a continual decrease in 
mineral production, particularly coal and 
copper. Even the advance in the price of 
copper did not overcome the _ serious 
effects of the recently settled copper 
strike. 

Weekly air service between Santiago 
and London was scheduled to be inaugu- 
rated July 1 by the British South 
American Airways, while the Argentine 
FAMA air interests have made experi- 
mental flights to Chile preparatory to the 
establishment of a Santiago-Buenos 
Aires schedule. The first scheduled 
freight and mail service between Santi- 
ago and Punta Arenas was begun on June 
24 by the Chilean National Airline. The 
United States air line serving Chile was 
authorized on June 12 to establish a sin- 
gle charge for air mail carried by it and 
other United States flag air lines to cities 
in Europe. The Santiago Air Club’s con- 











Department. 


four countries. 


from their blocked funds. 


issuance of General License No. 94. 








Living-Expense Remittances from Blocked Property in the 
United States 


Citizens or subjects of Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania residing in 
those countries may now receive limited support remittances from their 
blocked property in the United States under an amendment of Genera] 
License No. 32A issued June 21, 1946 by the Treasury Department. 
remittances are permitted in order to alleviate the many cases of severe per- 
sonal hardship which have been brought to the attention of the Treasury 
The amount, however, will be limited to a maximum of $200 
per month for any one household, since no general determination has yet 
been made with respect to the disposition of the blocked property of these 


Individuals residing in these countries who are not Citizens or subjects of 
enemy countries may receive up to $1,000 per month under the new license 
Prior to this amendment, the license extended 
this privilege only to individuals in Italy. 

Treasury officials pointed out that all restrictions against remittances to 
these countries from free funds were removed last December through the 


Attention was directed to the fact that General License No. 32A does not 
waive the provisions of General Ruling No. 11A. 


These 
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tract for the purchase of 10 light Planes 
was awarded to the representative of g 
United States manufacturer. 

The First Congress of Latin American 
Publishers held in Santiago June 24-28 
discussed at length the treatment which 
should be accorded imports of Spanish. 
printed publications from non-Spanish 
speaking countries. 

The Chile- Argentine conventions 
signed at Buenos Aires on June 11 pro. 
vided for simplification of visa proce. 
dures to take effect August 1 and regi. 
procity in industrial accident indemnity 
payments to the nationals of the 
other country. They are expected to go 
into effect after exchange of ratifications, 
The Chile-United Kingdom Provisional 
Commercial Convention was _ renewed 
July 1 for 1 year. Chile reportedly js 
studying proposed commercial conven- 
tions with France and Russia. 

Currency in circulation and sight de- 
posits of the Central Bank reached a new 
high level of 3,075,000,000 and 3,941,000, 
000 pesos, respectively, on the bank's 
June 4 statement. As of the same date, 
rediscounts of member banks reached the 
highest point during the current year, 
of 477,000,000 pesos as compared with 
231,000,000 on the corresponding date in 
1945 and the peak of 600,000,000 pesos on 
December 25, 1946. Total Central Bank 
gold and foreign exchange was approxi- 
mately $93,000 000 (United States cur- 
rency) as of June 18, 1946, compared 
with $110,000,000 on December 31, 1945. 
This reduction of $17,000,000 in less than 
6 months reflects the higher level of im- 
ports and emphasizes Chile’s present 
need to conserve foreign exchange. 

The intervention of exchange-control 
authorities recently published a_ press 
warning to discourage third parties from 
obtaining exchange permits for others. 

The Compania de Teléfonos de Chile, 
is offering 30,000,000 pesos of its common 
stock through brokers to provide for part 
of its 1,200-line 1946 expansion program 
estimated to cost 80,000,000 pesos. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Imports Subsidized.—The Chi- 
lean Government has established an 
import subsidy on sugar in order to pre- 
vent an increase in the retail price of 
this commodity, in view of increases in 
the purchasing price of sugar abroad. 

Under the subsidy plan importers 
would be subsidized by the Chilean Cen- 
tral Bank for the amount of the differ- 
ence between the fixed retail price of 
$0.042 (U. S. currency) per pound for 
sugar in Chile and the higher purchase 
price of the imported sugar. The funds 


advanced would be recovered by the 
maintenance of the present fixed retail 
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nes price after the anticipated fall in world mission of applications for admission, 
of a sugar prices below the present retail | ‘ This N os a immediately prior to the commencement 
price. ngenious, 1 his Norwegian ! of business operations, on the part of 
ail Ch , He Plows His Field With those foreign companies which will un- 
dertake business operations within China 
1-24 Ina a Motor Boat 4 
rich at some future date. 
ish. Commercial i aws Digests Norwegians in the western fjord However, the United States Embassy 
rish districts have long combined fishing has been informed by the Director of the 
Time for the Registration of Foreign and agriculture with admirable Commercial Section, Ministry of Eco- 
ions Companies Doing Business Within success. It was not until recently, nomic Affairs, who is directly responsible 
ro- China.—The “dead line” for the regis- however, that this combination for the registration of foreign companies, 
Ce tration of foreign companies (June 30, reached the ultimate with a report that the blank forms to be used in mak- 
eci- 1946), under the Revised Company Law that a certain fjord farmer had ing application for admission are not yet 
ity of China has now been removed, accord- succeeded in plowing his field with available, and that the “certificates of 
the ing to information given to the American a fishing boat. authority” also are not yet prepared. 
) g0 Consulate General at Shanghai by the Plowing with electricity is a The Director stated that foreign firms 
a Director of the Department of Economic fairly common practice in these already operating within China should 
nal Administration at Shanghai, Ministry of districts where the fields are steep apply to the Ministry of Economic Af- 
ved Foreign Affairs. and the cost of electricity low, but fairs “as soon as possible,” if they have 
1 is What appears to be in explanation of replacing a horse with a boat had not already done so, by writing a letter 
en- the foregoing announcement is contained never before been tried. This par- setting forth the information and at- 
in a translation, prepared by the Ameri- ticular farmer living on the Kils tachments called for in articles 294 and 
de- can Embassy at Nanking, of relevant sec- Fjord in Sunnmore had a field close 354 of the Revised Company Law. 
ee tions of a Note from the Chinese Ministry to the fjord’s edge. It was a com- Presumably, foreign firms which in the 
* of Foreign Affairs, which, in turn, con- paratively simple matter for him to future intend to do business within 
ne | tains a communication from the Ministry rig up a system of cables and China should follow the same procedure 
me of Economic Affairs: blocks, back his motor boat up to when they commence business opera- 
ate, ' F . . . . 
th Now that the new Company Law has been the shore, and then hook on and tions in China, if the blank forms are 
: | promulgated by the National Government on plow away. The weather was still not then available. 
a, | April 12, 1946, the time limit for the regis- calm, and the boat pulled out from It appears that the effect of these an- 
ith tration of foreign firms as previously stipu- . e _ nouncements is that inasmuch as the 
j | lated must be nullified forthwith. From now shore plowing a furrow in record tipulated time limit for th istrati 
“ | on foreign companies should proceed strictly time. With a long cable and a pul- — wel —_e —_ © the regunra am 
on in accordance with the various provisions ley at the far end of the field, the of foreign firms which have been doing 
ink laid down in the new Company Law. plowman had only to signal to his business within China has expired, it is 
, Companies organized by foreign merchants, “a Se — of no further value or validity: that all 
- the head offices of which are established seagoing horse ? and another fur- forei firm " tly doi vs busi 
ur within the territory of China, must with row was plowed in the opposite di- oreen . S curren y oing usiness 
red Chinese companies in every instance be or- rection. Soon the whole field was within China must immediately, if they 
45 ganized and apply for registration in accord- turned. have not already done so, take steps to 
ance with the new law. - register; and that in the future no for- 
an Foreign companies whose head offices are The success of the venture has - fi hall busi 
m- | not within the territory of China but which made farmer Ole Mjeltvik a sub- ign Erm ane commence usiness oper- 
ont conduct operations within the territory of ject of spirited conversation in his ations within China unless it has first 
China, shall not transact business or estab- district. complied with the pertinent provisions 
- ne a — oe bree Dg begecnsrsg Ml of the registration regulations as they 
ha withou a cer cate oO authority P P 
PSS | given after admission in accordance with the oiipsdnanel -. the Revised Company Law. 
m | provisions of article 292 of the new Company However, it is not necessary for such a 
Mi; "tn the exception of those foreign com ney Seager ee aan re ass sc pose 
e sption o ose foreig . : ae ; - : it commences business operations within 
le, panies which have already applied and have quired to register under its Ore in China 
on been approved by this Ministry for registra- order to carry on business operations , ; . ' pes 
it | tion, and who shall separately be provided by there. This is in conformity with article The registration regulations detailing 
m the Ministry with certificates of authority, 292, which provides: the information and attachments called 
all foreign companies in this category must : cts : : : 
immediately and without exception submit A foreign company shall not transact busi- for in articles 294 and 354 of the Revised 
the required fees and documents and apply ness or establish a branch office within the Company Law are set forth in an article 
to this Ministry for admission as laid down territory of China without a certificate of which appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
in the new Company Law. After approval is authority given after admission and cannot WEEKLY of June 8, 1946. 
: granted and a certificate of authority is is- apply for admission without incorporation 
u- sued, their established branch offices may in its own country. 
am | apply to the competent governmental office : : ' ‘ 
e- | in their locality, for transmission to this Furthermore, article 296 requires, with ZECNOSLOVaAKIa 
of | Ministry, for registration and the issuance of respect to the establishment of additional 
a certificate. : ‘ ° 
: | s s - 
in | branch offices by foreign companies al Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Further explanatory matter and infor- ready admitted to do business within 
rs | Mation as forwarded by the American China, that application be made through Postage Stamps: Importation and Ex- 
»- | Embassy at Nanking is to the effect that the local competent authority within 15 portation Controlled.—The importation 
r- | Previous “dead lines” for the registration days after the establishment of such and exportation of postage stamps into 
of | Of foreign companies represented a de- branch offices. and out of Czechoslovakia has been con- 
ox | ferment of the registration requirements Therefore, legalistically the situation trolled by notice No. 4, No. 23, 619-IV, 
se pending the promulgation of the new requires the immediate submission of ap- 1946, issued by the Minister of Foreign 
is Revised Company Law of China. Inas- plications for admission on the part of Trade on April 19, 1946, and published in 
1e much as that law is now in force (since foreign companies presently doing busi- the Official Gazette No. 74 of April 30. 


Apri] 12, 1946) foreign companies pres- 


ness within China, and requires the sub- 


This notice was issued in accordance with 
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the decree of the President of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic of October 27, 1945 (No. 
113 of the Collection of Laws and Decrees, 
concerning the arrangement, administra- 
tion and control of foreign trade), and in 
agreement with the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Bank. 

The notice states that no foreign 
exchange will be granted for the impor- 
tation of postage stamps. Such impor- 
tation must be covered through the 
exportation of postage stamps of the 
same value, unless gratis deliveries are 
concerned. 

The importation of postage stamps 
valid in the territory of the Czechoslovak 
Republic is not permitted. 

The exportation of postage stamps will 
be permitted either against payment or 
against importation of postage stamps of 
the same value. 

In the case of exportation of (a) valu- 
able postage stamps of the years before 
1870; (b) postage stamps of a great in- 
ternational permanent value; and (c) 
complete collections, it is necessary to 
describe in the application the sorts of 
the postage stamps concerned. 

Gratis deliveries of postage stamps are 
also subject to the licensing procedure 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Permits for the importation and ex- 
portation of postage stamps will be 
granted only: (a) to regular traders in 
postage stamps which are recognized by 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade as author- 
ized importers and exporters, and (b) 
to postage stamp collectors within the 
frame of the import and export permit 
granted by the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
to the Central Office of the Czech Phila- 
telic Unions in Prague and the Slovak 
Philatelic Union in Bratislava. 

A fee of 1 percent of the value will be 
collected for the import and export per- 
mits granted. 

The notice contains additional regula- 
tions mainly pertaining to the enforce- 
ment of the control procedure. It is valid 
for the whole territory of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and became effective on 
the date of its publication. 


Ecuador 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy, 
Guayaquil 

Ecuadoran exporters continue to re- 
ceive requests for price quotations on 
rice from many countries, and contracts 
are being closed at prices approximating 
$10.25 per quintal (101.4 pounds) f. o. b. 
Guayaquil. Tending to counterbalance 
this favorable picture, however, are some 
recent reports that the 1946 crop may 
not be as large as had been anticipated. 

Decree No. 431 of April 3, 1946, offi- 
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cially estimated the year’s production at 
2,500,000 quintals, and ordered exporters 
to sell 25 percent of their rice to the 
National Distributor at a low price, until 
600,000 quintals should have been acquir- 
ed for domestic distribution. (In addi- 
tion, stocks on hand from the 1945 crop 
were to be retained for domestic distri- 
bution.) Exporters were permitted to 
export the remaining 75 percent freely. 

Local quotations per quintal of un- 
hulled rice were about 90 sucres (Bank’s 
selling rate is 15.04 sucres to $1.) at the 
beginning of June. They fell to about 
85 sucres temporarily when rumors were 
received that foreign importers were con- 
sidering acting in concert to force a 
lower price, but quotations have since 
risen to 93 or 94 sucres. 

On June 7, decree No. 1019 was passed, 
ordering merchants to post the prices of 
their articles and to restrict themselves 
to maximum percentage mark-ups, va- 
rying, according to the nature and turn- 
over of the article, from 10 to 30 percent. 
Retailers registered vigorous’ protest 
against this measure because they had 
not been consulted, and alleged that the 
decree was unenforceable and would cre- 
ate a black market. The Minister of 
Economy, who was absent from the 
country when the decree was passed sub- 
mitted his resignation, for much the 
same reasons, but was persuaded to sus- 
pend his action pending a trial of the 
decree. In accordance with decree No. 
1059 of June 8, enterprises employing 25 
or more workers were required to estab- 
lish company stores to sell necessary ar- 
ticles to employees at cost. Both 
measures were designed to combat the 
rapidly rising cost of living, which has 
been creating great unrest. 

One consequence of the new price-con- 
trol measures was the abolishment of the 
National Distributor, an agency set up 
about a year and a half ago for the pur- 
chase and distribution of necessary food- 
stuffs at low cost. The agency entered 
into liquidation as of July 1, and was re- 
placed by the Direccion de Subsistencias, 
created by decree No. 1082 of June 13, 
which took over the assets and liabilities 
of the National Distributor, and which 
was charged with supervision and en- 
forcement of decree No. 1019 and corol- 
lary measures. 

The commission of municipal officials 
of Guayaquil which was to proceed to the 
United States late in June to sign the 
contract for a loan of $4,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank for the construc- 
tion of a new water-supply system can- 
celed its trip because it was advised that 
the Bank would first consider a loan for 
the construction of the Guamote-Tambo 
highway. This news caused great agi- 
tation among the citizens of Guayaquil, 
who feel that their project deserves pref- 
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erential consideration, both because of 
the urgency of the need and the financia) 
solvency of the municipality. The presi. 
dent of the Guayaquil Municipal Coungij 
will leave shortly for Washington to press 
this point of view. 

The Banco Central del Ecuador has 
announced that the over-all quota of 
foreign exchange which may be sold dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1946 will be 
$89,000,000, the same as for the secong 
quarter. The break-down by regions 
and individual importers has not yet 
been determined. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Vehicles, Tires, and Tubes: Er. 
empted from Special Import Priority 
Regulations.—The importation of motor 
vehicles, tires, and tubes into Ecuador 
has been exempted from special import 
priority regulations by Executive decree 
No. 656 of April 30, 1946, and effective 
from its publication in the Registro 
Oficial of the same date. 

The decree provides, among other 
things, that these products may be dis- 
tributed directly by importers instead of 
the wartime practice of the Govern- 
ment’s importing and distributing them 
to dealers for sale. The sales prices of 
these items shall continue to be fixed by 
the Office of Foreign Commerce in the 
Ministry of Economy as they were during 
the war. This office, moreover, shall 
establish the percentage which importers 
must sell to public entities. Other than 
that, the office will impose no restrictions 
on their importation. Furthermore it 
will automatically grant import permits 
and will provide the necessary exchange 
on all such imports, provided the import- 
er submits proof that the items are ready 
for shipment from abroad. 

These measures were taken to improve 
internal transportation and to facilitate 
the marketing of both domestic and 
imported commodities. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 


TRANSFER OF GERMAN PROPERTY TO THE 
uo. 3: &. BR. 


The Finnish custodian of foreign prop- 
erty is required to transfer to a Russian 
receiver (to be designated by the Govern- 
ment of the U.S. S. R.) all real property 
and movable assets in Finland which 
were German-owned on September 19, 
1944, under a law of June 1, 1946, pub- 
lished as No. 410 in Finland’s Forfattn- 
ingssamling. 

German-owned property is defined as 
that which on September 19, 1944, 
belonged: 
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To the German Government or a Ger- 
man governmental organization; 

To persons who held German citizen- 
ship without, at the same time, being 
Finnish citizens; 

To companies, corporations, associa- 
tions, institutions, and similar organiza- 
tions which were domiciled or had their 
principal administration in Germany; 

To persons, associations, and the like 
comparable to those above enumerated. 

The Russian receiver is authorized to 
own and have possession of property 
transferred under the afore-mentioned 
law, regardless of possible conflicts with 
Finnish law, charters of companies, and 
other regulations. 


Exchange and Finance 


Requisition of Private Holdings of 
Foreign Stocks and Bonds.—To safe- 
guard Finland’s international payment 
position, Finnish citizens, firms, and so 
forth are required to surrender to the 
Bank of Finland the shares in foreign 
firms and foreign bonds which they own, 
for use in the acquisition of foreign ex- 
change, or as collateral for foreign cred- 
its, under a decree of May 16, 1945, pub- 
lished as No. 369 in Finlands Forfatt- 
ingssamling. Securities in Finland, 
Denmark, Norway, or Sweden are to be 
delivered by June 29 and those in other 
countries, by July 31 of this year. 

Compensation to the person surren- 
dering the securities, for the foreign ex- 
change obtained by the Bank of Finland 
through their sale, will be paid in Finnish 
currency at the bank’s buying exchange 
rate on the day the foreign exchange is 
paid into the bank’s account in the coun- 
try of sale. Sales charges will be de- 
ducted from compensation paid. The 
owner of the securities is entitled to col- 
lect dividends, interest, shares in profits, 
and so forth payable prior to the date of 
sale. 

Surrendered securities not sold are to 
be returned to the person who surren- 
dered them not later than the date of ex- 
piration of the foreign exchange regula- 
tions contained in the law concerning 
the “regulation of the economic life of 
Finland under exceptional conditions.” 


France 


Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF THE 
FRENCH MODERNIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 
PLAN 


Establishment of a plan for moderni- 
zation and economic equipment of 
continental France and its oversea terri- 
tories within a period of 6 months from 
date of publication was provided for in 
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decree No. 46-2 of January 3, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 
4. For the drafting of this plan a Plan- 
ning Council (Conseil du Plan) was im- 
mediately instituted. 

The expressed purpose of the plan is: 

(1) To increase production in France 
and the oversea territories and their ex- 
changes with the rest of the world, espe- 
cially in the domains where their posi- 
tion is most favorable; 

(2) To raise the yield of labor to the 
level of countries where it is the highest; 

(3) To insure full employment of 
manpower; 

(4) To raise the standard of living of 
the population and to improve condi- 
tions in home and community life. 

The plan covers also the restoration 
of public and private machinery and 
capital equipment damaged or destroyed 
as a result of the war. 

In the Office of the President is set up 
a Planning Council (Conseil du Plan) 
which is to propose to the Government 
the plan itself and the means for assur- 
ing its execution. The Council is com- 
posed of the President of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic as chair- 
man and the following members: The 
Ministers of National Economy (vice 
chairman), Foreign Affairs, Armament, 
Finance, Agriculture and Food Supply, 
Industrial Production, Public Works and 
Transportation, Labor, Colonies, and Re- 
construction and Urbanism; the Com- 
missioner General for German and Aus- 
trian Affairs; the Commissioner General 
of the plan; at least 12 and at most 14 
persons chosen on the basis of their 
competence and appointed by order of 
the President of the Government after 
advice from the Minister of National 
Economy. (These non-Government 
members, according to a later report on 
the Council, are members of organiza- 
tions of workers, industrialists and agri- 
culturists, members of agricultural or- 
ganizations, and representatives of the 
colonial economy, of scientific research, 
and of exports.) 

The Commissioner General is charged 
with drawing up proposals which will be 
submitted to the examination of the 
Planning Council. He is the permanent 
delegate of the President of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the Ministries for 
the establishment of the plan. He is in 
charge of investigations within public 
administrations and, with their collabo- 
ration, with respect to organizations of 
workers and employers, industrialists, 
operators, and any others he believes it 
advisable to consult. These bodies are 
to furnish the Commissioner with all the 
statistical information and other data he 
may request. Beginning with January 4, 
1946, (the date of publication of the de- 
cree) all programs affecting the eco- 
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nomic activity of the country, especially 
those relating to production, reconstruc- 
tion, armament, equipment, foreign 
trade, acquisition of enemy property, 
and reparations, prepared by the compe- 
tent ministerial departments, are to be 
communicated to the Commissioner Gen- 
eral. 

By another decree of January 3, 1946, 
M. Jean Monnet was appointed Commis- 
sioner General of the plan. 


OPERATION OF THE PLAN 


Preparatory work for the establish- 
ment of the plan was undertaken as soon 
as the decree was issued, but it was not 
until March 16-19, 1946, that the first 
meeting of the Council was held and the 
results accomplished up to that time 
announced. This information was pre- 
sented at the first session of the Planning 
Council by the Commissioner of the plan. 


TASK AND METHODS OF THE COMMISSARIAT 


One of the first actions of the Com- 
missariat was the setting up of several 
Modernization Commissions. By the 
middle of March such Commissions were 
already established for coal, electricity, 
metallurgy, construction and _ public 
works, building materials, agricultural 
production (vegetable and animal), and 
farm equipment. Some of these were 
already in active operation and others 
were to be set up shortly. In order for 
these Modernization Commissions to 
have their full practical effect, it was 
necessary to coordinate their work by 
the establishment of a master plan by 
which the individual programs could be 
fitted in to the limited resources avail- 
able. Partial plans have been drafted 
since liberation for coal mines, hydro- 
electric dams, the National Railways, the 
merchant marine, machine tools, and au- 
tomobiles, and in particular for recon- 
struction. However reasonable and jus- 
tifiable they may be in themselves, they 
would encounter insuperable obstacles if 
carried out concurrently. 

The plan involves the drawing up of 
a general program of production for the 
early postwar years in order that the ex- 
tent of modernization which can and 
should be introduced may be clearly de- 
limited. Modernization for moderniza- 
tion’s sake is not to be attempted; the 
criterion for modernization in any 
branch of production is to be the im- 
provement it may contribute to the gen- 
eral economic position of France, using 
French resources to the greatest possible 
extent and taking into account French 
psychology and French ways of life. 
Because of the limited time at the dis- 
posal of the Commission (6 months) it 
can only establish the firm points of de- 
parture for the reconstruction of France 
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and for the construction of a new France 
on a modern basis. 

The sum total of destruction, German 
levies, wearing out of overworked equip- 
ment and exhaustion of: commercial 
stocks and household reserves reached a 
value estimated at  1,000,000,000,000 
francs at the 1938 value of the currency 
unit, or approximately $29,000,000,000. 
The losses, however, which would have 
to be restored rapidly in order to resume 
normal activity are figured at only 
700,000,000,000 francs (approximately 
$20,000,000,000) . 

In connection with modernization, as 
contrasted with mere reconstruction, the 
Commissioner’s report points out that 
even before the war the productivity of 
labor in France was far below that in 
the United States, owing primarily to use 
of archaic methods, lack of mechaniza- 
tion, and the small size of manufacturing 
establishments. The American indus- 
trial workman produced three or four 
times more than the French worker, and 
in agriculture the American farmer fed 
15 persons on the average and the French 
peasant only 5. The need for moderni- 
zation, in view of the limited manpower 
resources of France, is thus obvious. 
The cost of modernization, which cannot 
be computed with any degree of accuracy 
until the Modernization Commissions 
have completed their studies, may be fig- 
ured at about 500,000,000,000 francs 
(1938 value), making the total cost of 
reconstruction and modernization, with 
allowance for certain duplications, be- 
tween 1,000,000,000,000 and 1,200,000,- 
000,000,000 francs (approximately $20,- 
000,000,000). 


THE GOAL AND THE OBSTACLES 


The Planning Council has set as its 
first goal the attainment of a production 
level 25 percent greater than that of 1929, 
the highest reached in the past. To 
reach this mark by 1950 a great collec- 
tive effort by the whole country and its 
people will be required, but the Council 
considers that there is nothing utopian 
in this program, as other countries have 
already reached an analogous production 
level and France would thus be merely 
alining itself with the rest of the world. 
Nevertheless the Council has no allu- 
sions as to the difficulties involved, dis- 
cussing in this connection what it 
regards as the principal obstacles to be 
surmounted in the fields of energy (coal 
and hydroelectric production), trans- 
portation, manpower, and foreign ex- 
change. 

France has long found it necessary to 
import coal—30,000,000 metric tons in 
1929 and 21,000,000 tons even at the lower 
industrial levels of 1938. At present, the 
essential amount is estimated at 10,000,- 
000 tons, including electric energy in 
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terms of coal, but these cannot be ob- 
tained in full from the normal sources, 
the Ruhr and Great Britain. It is neces- 
sary now for France to obtain this fuel 
somehow, even at present excessive costs, 
and for this reason an immediate in- 
crease in supplies of Ruhr coal is con- 
sidered indispensable. For the planned 
restoration and modernization of France, 
it is regarded as essential that a regular 
flow of coal (including coke or coking 
fines) from the Ruhr be assured at the 
rate of at least 20,000,000 tons a year. 

In transportation, the restoration of 
the railways has made notable progress, 
but if they are to reach 1938 capacity 
by the end of 1946 special allocations of 
steel, lumber, and cement must be made 
and larger supplies of railway material 
obtained, both involving imports as well 
as larger domestic output. The National 
Navigation Office believes that internal- 
waterway restoration cannot be com- 
pleted before 1948, and the restoration of 
highway transport is handicapped by the 
shortage of tires. A separate study of 
these problems was advocated in the 
Commission’s report to the Planning 
Council. 

Manpower in France, although re- 
garded as ample at the time of the re- 
port because of the low level of produc- 
tion, would be deficient by the time the 
1938 production level was reached and 
would become progressively more so as 
higher levels were attained. Even tak- 
ing into account the improved output 
per worker, the Commission believed 
that more than 2,000,000 additional 
workers would be required to meet 
planned levels of production and in this 
connection recommended the following 
steps: diversion of workers into the more 
productive types of activity; calling on 
female labor to a greater extent; hav- 
ing recourse to the importation of free 
foreign laborers in numbers between 
1.000.000 and 1,500,000, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the present em- 
ployment of prisoners of war could be 
only temporary. 

France has always required large im- 
ports in view of the insufficiency of coal, 
practical absence of petroleum and non- 
ferrous metals (except aluminum), and 
the need of foreign supplies of raw cot- 
ton and wool. In the reconstruction 
period the need of imported supplies and 
equipment is particularly important and 
urgent because it will be impossible oth- 
erwise to emerge rapidly from the pres- 
ent stagnation and put under way the 
restoration and modernization of French 
capital. The report estimated imports 
over the 1946—47 period at $11,000,000,000 
and that by 1950 an annual import level, 
including freight costs, of $2.250,000,000 
would be reached. This demands a cor- 
respondingly high export level which 
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cannot be reached without a lowering of 
production costs which the modernizg. 
tion of French industry is expected to 
bring about. At best, according to the 
report, equilibrium between imports ang 
exports cannot be reached before 1959 
and only by foreign aid can the deficit 
of several billions of dollars be met. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Finally the Commissioner General of 
the plan presented resolutions applying 
to coal, electricity, metallurgy of iron and 
steel, agriculture, transportation, wood, 
manpower, exports, and general objec. 
tives for French activity, which were 
adopted by the Planning Council on 
March 19, 1946. These are, in summary, 
as follows: 

(1) Coal: That the Coal Mine Modern- 
ization Commission adopt as objectives 
the production of 50,000,000 tons of coal 
in 1946 and 65,000,000 in 1950, together 
with the introduction of economies 
among coal users; that the Government 
insist with the Allies that coal deliveries 
from Germany be raised to 1,000,000 tons 
a month by July 1946; that the Govern- 
ment have included in the peace treaty 
the obligatory delivery of 20,000,000 tons 
of coal a year for 20 years; that the 
necessity of lowering the cost of coal 
production, implying modernization of 
mining methods, be pointed out. 

(2) Electricity: That the Moderniza- 
tion Commission for Electricity take 
steps to raise output of electric energy 
to 25,000,000,000 kw.-hrs. in 1946 (includ- 
ing 13,000,000,000 kw.-hrs. of hydraulic 
energy) and to increase hydroelectric 
production to 24,000,000,000 kw.-hrs. by 
1950; that the thermal stations be mod- 
ernized to effect economy in coal; that 
the transportation and distribution be 
improved; that the electric equipment 
program be given priority equal to that 
for coal. 

(3) Metallurgy: That measures be 
taken by the Siderurgical Modernization 
Commission to raise production of steel 
(now at the rate of 2,500,000 tons a year) 
to 6,000,000 tons of ingots and 1,000,000 
tons of pig iron for direct use as soon as 
fuel supplies permit, to 10,000,000 and 
2,500,000, respectively, within 3 years and 
to 12,000,000 and 2,700,000 tons within 2 
years thereafter, with the ultimate ob- 
jective of reaching 15,006,000 and 3,000,- 
000 tons. 

(4) Agriculture: That the Agricul- 
tural Modernization Commissions pre- 
pare as soon as possible proposals for a 
tractor and agricultural-machinery pro- 
gram at the rate of 50,000 tractors a 
year for the next 5 years and measures 
facilitating their full utilization by co- 
operatives and by manpower organiza- 
tion; that these Commissions shall de- 
termine requirements for fertilizer, soil 
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rectifiers, antiparisitic products and 
measures to increase consumption, espe- 
cially by lowering the cost of fertilizers, 
these measures to serve as a basis for 
a fertilizer-production program; that 
the Commissions establish a program 
for industries processing agricultural 
products, especially a refrigerating pro- 
gram; that the Commissions study the 
international aspects of agricultural 
production, notably the means of de- 
veloping high-quality products. 

(5) Internal Transportation: That 
the Modernization Commission prepare 
a sum total of proposals for attaining in 
1948 the 1929 transport capacity, espe- 
cially a program for structures and rail- 
way material (domestic and imported). 

(6) Wood: That, in view of the pres- 
ent or immediately prospective deficien- 
cies, all possible steps be taken to make 
the most of the resources of the French 
Zone of occupation in Germany with the 
object of obtaining rapidly from that 
zone a minimum of 6,000,000 cubic 
meters; that measures be adopted to de- 
velop colonial production. 

(7) Manpower: That the Commission 
which shall be charged with French 
manpower problems be formed in co- 
operation with the Ministries of Labor, 
National Economy, and Population, and 
keep in close touch with all the Modern- 
ization Commissions, and that it study 
manpower needs as to quantity and 
quality in order to reach the levels of 
activity outlined in the various modern- 
ization plans, with special reference to 
immigration and female labor; that par- 
ticular attention be given to aptitudes, 
apprenticeship and teaching of trades, 
formation of labor squadrons, reclassi- 
fication and promotion, accelerated 
trade classification, scientific organiza- 
tion of labor, hygiene and accident pre- 
vention, and the role of labor enterprise 
committees. 

(8) Exports: That, in view of the im- 
perative necessity of expanding the vol- 
ume of exports to twice that of 1938 
(i. e. beyond the 1929 level), the Com- 
missioner General and the Moderniza- 
tion Commissions define the feasible 
volume of exports in the principal 
branches of activity and make all the 
useful proposals for attainment of the 
defined objective within the shortest 
possible time. 


French Colonies 


Exchange and Finance 


The Central Finance Office of Overseas 
France.—In recent months, the activi- 
ties of the Central Finance Office of 
Overseas France (Caisse Centrale de la 
France d'Outre-Mer) have become of 
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some significance to foreign traders in 
this country. Worthy of note, therefore, 
are the legal texts relating to this insti- 
tution and a commentary on its func- 
tions published in the French weekly pe- 
riodical on colonial developments, 
Marchés Coloniaux of April 6, 1946. 

The institution, an outgrowth of de- 
velopments during the war, was first 
established in London on December 2, 
1941, by the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. The primary purpose 
of the Central Finance Office of Free 
France (as it was then called) was to 
furnish the Free French government 
with the financial resources for the con- 
tinuation of the war. Other important 
objectives of the new organization were 
the issuance of bank notes that could be 
used in French possessions and, after lib- 
eration, in metropolitan France as well, 
and the facilitation of exchange opera- 
tions for those oversea possessions under 
Free French control. 

These sweeping objectives were some- 
what modified, however, by subsequent 
legislation on February 2, 1944. Under 
its revised statutes, the operational activ- 
ities of the institution were confined ex- 
clusively to the colonial sphere. Its name 
was changed to Central Finance Office 
for Overseas France, and its head office, 
which had been transferred previously 
to Algiers, was moved to Paris where it 
still remains. 

As now constituted, the Central 
Finance Office of Overseas France (the 
institution is hereafter referred to as the 
Caisse Centrale) is a financially autono- 
mous, public establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, which, under the guidance of 
the Minister of Overseas France, and in 
liaison with other interested Government 
agencies, plays an important role in the 
field of colonial finance and exchange. It 
has the exclusive right of note issuance in 
French Equatorial Africa, French Came- 
roon, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Reunion, 
French Guiana, Guadaloupe, and Mar- 
tinique. In addition, the institution ex- 
ercises indirect control over exchange op- 
erations in all the oversea possessions of 
France, and finally, it is authorized to 
engage in extensive colonial credit ac- 
tivities. Originally formed with a capi- 
tal of 100,000,000 francs in 1941, its pres- 
ent capital is five times that amount. 

Organization of the Caisse Centrale: 
The Caisse Centrale is organized under 
the administrative authority of a Di- 
rector General, whose appointment is 
subject to approval by the Ministers of 
Overseas France (formerly Colonies) and 
Finance. A Supervisory Commission 
composed of 15 members appointed for 
3 years is provided for the purpose of 
reviewing budgets of the Caisse Centrale, 
and auditing its statements of accounts. 
Decisions of policy, such as those rela- 
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tive to the fixation of interest rates and 
note issuance must be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Minister of Finance and 
other Government agencies concerned. 
The administration of the Caisse Cen- 
trale is periodically checked by an In- 
specting Commission, and its operational 
activities are carefully scrutinized by Ex- 
amining Boards representing the Min- 
isters of Overseas France and Finance. 

As an autonomous public establish- 
ment, the Caisse Centrale is not per- 
mitted to participate in unauthorized 
financial or industrial ventures, and all 
earned profits are set aside in a special 
reserve fund. 

The scope of the activities of the insti- 
tution in the field of colonial credit, note 
issuance, and exchange are summarized 
in the following paragraphs. 

Note Issuance: The revision of the 
colonial banking system to assure a more 
satisfactory medium of circulation in 
territories under the control of the Free 
French forces was one of the prime objec- 
tives for the creation of the Caisse Cen- 
trale. Accordingly it was given, at the 
time of its formation, the exclusive right 
of issuing franc notes having unlimited 
legal course and tender in French Equa- 
torial Africa (including the Mandated 
Cameroon) and in St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon. These notes were to be issued 
against the withdrawal of existing notes 
(notes of the Bank of West Africa), or a 
corresponding amount of gold or foreign 
exchange. Effective July 1, 1944, the 
Caisse Centrale was further invested with 
the right of note issuance in Reunion, 
French Guiana, Guadaloupe, and Marti- 
nique, in place of local banks of issue 
whose franchise had expired. Until such 
time as the Ministers of Overseas France 
and Finance permit the issuance of new 
notes, the Caisse Centrale is authorized to 
issue notes of the former banks of issue. 

By Government ordinance, the Caisse 
Centrale’s right of note issuance can be 
extended to include other colonies, and it 
is believed in some quarters that such 
action may be taken when the Bank of 
Madagascar’s franchise as a bank of issue 
expires on-April 30, 1947. Although the 
Caisse Centrale has sole issuing power in 
the areas specified, for practical reasons 
it generally delegates the task to inter- 
mediaries, which in most cases are the 
former banks of issue. 

The statutes of the Caisse Centrale 
also provide that, by Government decree, 
its notes can be accorded recognition as 
legal tender in other colonies; at the 
present time, however, notes of the 
Caisse Centrale circulate as unlimited 
legal tender only in territories where it 
is the issuing bank, amounting in these 
areas to 2,510,000,000 francs, as of 
November 30, 1945. 
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Credit Operations: The Caisse Cen- 
trale guides credit policies of the issuing 
banks and controls the application of 
measures taken by the public powers 


with respect to these establishments. 


Specifically, it receives deposits of credit 
institutions, paying in return a specified 
rate of interest, the maximum of which 
is fixed by the Minister of Finance. In 
general, in all the territories where it is 
the bank of issue, the Caisse Centrale is 
authorized to engage in all credit oper- 
ations permitted to the banks previously 
invested with the issue privilege. For 
example, it is permitted to discount two- 
name paper having a tenor up to 6 
months. However, as its statutes do not 
obligate the Caisse Centrale to act as a 
rediscounting agency, it is in a somewhat 
different position in this respect than the 
Bank of France. 

The Caisse Centrale can also engage 
in extensive credit operations in other 
territories where it does not exercise 
issue power. Its statutes, for example, 
allow the institution to open accounts 
with issuing banks in these areas and to 
engage in all credit operations permitted 
of these banks in the respective area con- 
cerned. 

In addition to these colonial activties, 
the Caisse Centrale can, with the consent 
of the Minister of Finance, advance 
credits to the Treasury, usually on a 
6-percent basis. It can also, subject to 
similar ministerial authorization, open 
accounts with public collectivities. 

As of November 30, 1945, deposits of 
private banks held by the Caisse Centrale 
amounted to  15,274,000,000 francs. 
Loans to the Treasury totaled 13,356,- 
000,000 francs while loans to public es- 
tablishments amounted to 114,000,000 
francs.’ Treasury bonds held by the 
Caisse Centrale totaled 133,000,000 
francs. 

Foreign Exchange: The Caisse Cen- 
trale administers an exchange stabiliza- 
tion fund for all the oversea possessions 
of France. All gold produced in any of 
the oversea territories is obligatorily 
acquired by the exchange stabilization 
fund; similarly, all foreign exchange de- 
rived from foreign-trade operations is 
turned over to this fund. 

In addition to its control of the ex- 
change Stabilization fund, the Caisse 
Centrale coordinates the activities of all 
colonial exchange offices. It appropri- 
ates sums of money to these local ex- 
change offices, under the heading of non- 
interest-bearing loans, for the carrying 
out of their functions relative to ex- 
change, export of capital, and trade in 
gold. Within the framework of these 
appropriations and annual import and 
export programs, the Caisse Centrale 
provides colonial exchange offices with 
francs against foreign exchange and for- 
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eign exchange against francs. The in- 
stitution issues directives for the carry- 
ing out of exchange operations in con- 
formity with instructions handed down 
by the Minister of Finance and other 
agencies concerned, and fixes the condi- 
tions under which exchange operations 
may be undertaken in the oversea terri- 
tories by intermediary banks. 

Present and Potential Importance of 
the Caisse Centrale: In general, the 
Caisse Centrale’s position is regarded as 
being particularly influential in the field 
of colonial exchange. The institution, 
however, is undoubtedly capable of fur- 
ther expansion in the fields of note issue 
and credit, although it already possesses 
considerable latitude of powers in these 
directions. 

The future growth and recognition of 
the Caisse Centrale as a more perma- 
nent institution in the field of colonial 
finance rests, in large measure, on the 
policy of the mother country toward pri- 
vate colonial banking and, in general, 
Government confidence in the ability of 
the institution to perform efficiently the 
necessary financial operations in the 
oversea territories. 

Evidence of such confidence on the 
part of the Government was displayed 
recently by the establishment in Paris 
of an Investment Fund for the Economic 
and Social Development of the Over- 
seas Territories, which is to be man- 
aged by the Caisse Centrale under super- 
vision of a Directing Committee headed 
by the Minister of Overseas France. 
This colonial fund is to be financed by 
annual appropriations from the French 
Treasury, by contribution from the over- 
sea territories, and by long-term, low- 
interest advances from the Caisse Cen- 
trale. The operation of this fund and 
the serious undertaking of the broad 
plans of colonial development involved 
may considerably enhance the role of the 
Caisse Centrale in colonial financial 
affairs. 


(Guatemala 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


Overcrowding of docks at Puerto Bar- 
rios has been alleviated. The temporary 
restrictions on the quantity of cargo ac- 
cepted by the shipping companies for 
delivery to that port have been lifted. 
Authorities are making decided efforts to 
aid importers in clearing their accumu- 
lated merchandise. 

Official inauguration of the Banco de 
Guatemala took place on July 1, when 
the Bank and a newly established Mone- 
tary Board began to function. Dr. Man- 
uel Noriega Morales, former Minister of 
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Economy and Labor, was appointeg 
president of the Bank. Set up for the 
purpose of centralizing and controlling 
credit and monetary policies, the Banco 
de Guatemala will act as a banker’s bank, 
its principal function being the emission 
of currency. The Banco Central wil] 
continue to operate as a private com. 
mercial bank. 

The annual budget for the 1946-47 
fiscal year was approved by Congress, 
providing for income and expenditures 
balanced at $28,125,174. The budget is 
the highest in Guatemalan history. The 
original 1945-46 budget was only $25,. 
412 216.42, although this was increased 
in May 1946 to $29,098,216.42. 

Restrictions on sales of tires and tubes 
for all classes of vehicles were lifted on 
July 1. Price controls limiting profits 
to 30 percent remain in force. Dealers 
are still required to furnish weekly lists 
of sales to the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation; future importations of tires and 
tubes will be reviewed by that Office be- 
fore these articles may be placed on sale. 

The Compania Guatemalteca de Avia. 
cion (AVIATECA), in which the Gov- 
ernment holds a 30 percent interest, was 
intervened July 1, following passage of 
a decree by Congress declaring the com- 
pany illegal as constituted. AVIATECA 
was formed in May 1945, and operates 
the only commercial air line serving 
local points in Guatemala. 

The new Labor Code is expected to be 
passed by Congress soon. 

No strikes have been reported during 
past weeks, but labor continues to press 
for higher wages. Several substantial 
wage increases in local industrial plants 
were granted, following discussion of 
each individual case by labor and man- 
agement under the supervision of the 
National Labor Office. 

The shortage of domestic cement has 
largely contributed to delays in the com- 
pletion of numerous building projects 
throughout the Republic. The Guate- 
malan Congress recently passed a bill 
exonerating from import duties up to 
December 31, 1946, imports of all types 
of cement. At present the Government 
is reported to be using well over 50 per- 
cent of the daily local production of 
some 2,000 hundred-pound bags of this 
product in its construction projects. 
These Government demands are seri- 
ously curtailing private construction. 

The Chief of the National and Inter- 
vened Fincas announced that the Gov- 
ernment was offering for sale at auction 
300,000 stems of bananas to be harvested 
on plantations under Government con- 
trol during the year July 1, 1946, to June 
30, 1947. Successful bidders must make 
a deposit of unspecified amounts in local 
banks to guarantee the contract. 
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An independent company for the ex- 
ploitation of chicle has been authorized 
py the Government of Guatemala, ac- 
cording to press reports. The company 
is to be known as “Sociedad Chiclera 
Gutemalteca” and has permission to ex- 
tract chicle and chiquibul from national 
forests under the same conditions that 
govern the extraction of chicle by other 
established companies. 

Coffee exports from April 21 through 
June 8, 1946, totaled 145,131 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Of this amount, 102,563 
bags went to the United States, 25,160 
to Sweden, 12,593 to Canada, 4,691 to 
Switzerland, 115 to China, and 9 bags 
to other countries. Total exports for the 
corresponding period in 1945 amounted 
to 191,966 bags. Coffee awaited shipment 
on June 8 as follows: Puerto Barrios, 
38,076 bags; Livingston, 1,132; San Jose, 
6,253; and Champerico, 7,286, or a total 
of 52,747 bags. 

Exports of bananas during May 1946 
amounted to 1,127,420 stems. 

Total imports in May amounted to 
7,359 metric tons valued at $2,286,069 
c. i. f., and exports to 27,197 metric tons 
valued at $3,354,595 f. 0. b. During May 
1946 imports from the United States 
were valued at $1,192,456; from Mexico, 
at $494,323; from Peru, at $149,349; from 
Sweden, at $135,589; and from Canada, 
at $65,439. Countries to which most of 
May’s exports were shipped were: United 
States, $2,496,225; Sweden, $450,653; and 
Canada, $314,319. 

Customs revenues during May amount- 
ed to $425,794 from imports and to $220,- 
409 from exports. 

During April 1946, Government rev- 
enues amounted to $2,554,507.75, and ex- 
penditures to $1,724,627.11; there was a 
surplus of $754,827.56 for the first 10 
months of the fiscal year 1945-46. 

On May 31, 1946, currency in circu- 
lation amounted to $27,005,270.36 and 
gold stocks consisted of $2,508,914.50 in 
coin and $24,218,282.12 in bullion de- 
posited with the United States Federal 
Reserve. 


Haiti 


Airgram From U. $8. Embassy 
at Port-au-Prince 


Haiti’s foreign-trade position contin- 
ues good, with exports exceeding imports 
for seven consecutive months, represent- 
ing a substantial backlog of purchasing 
power. Importers, however, are handi- 
capped by shortages, and short supplies 
are reported in fats, cooking oil, soap, 
and flour. There is a continuing foreign 
demand for Haiti’s chief export products: 
coffee, bananas, sugar, and sisal, with 
increased prices obtained augmenting 
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the total value of Haitian exports with- 
out a commensurate increase in export 
volume. 

Wholesale and retail activity is de- 
pressed as a result of the shortages, the 
uncertainty concurrent with the election 
of a President, and the beginning of the 
“dead season.”” Prices remain at a high 
level, curtailing consumer purchases. 

Sugar grinding ended in June with a 
total production of 43,816 short tons for 
the 1945-46 season, a decrease of 12.8 
percent from the 1944-45 crop, and 31 
percent lower than the peak-year crop 
of 1943-44. 

On May 27, 1946, the United ‘States 
and Haiti modified the Executive Agree- 
ment of September 13, 1941, by which 
Haiti agreed to amortize the American 
loans of 1922 and 1923 at the rate of 
$700,000 yearly. The new provision 
states that $400,000 of the $700,000 shall 
be paid in the first 6 months of the 
1945-46 fiscal year, the remaining $300,- 
000 being paid in $100,000 instalments 
in May, June, and July only if the rev- 
enue outlook indicates that the total 
Government receipts for the entire fiscal 
year will reach 35,000,000 gourdes. As 
all evidence points to a Government in- 
come exceeding 35,000,000 gourdes, Haiti 
is making the $100,000 payments. 

The labor unrest which was prevalent 
immediately after the overthrow of the 
Lescot regime has subsided. No major 
work stoppages have occurred in the last 
3 months. Since the revolution in Janu- 
ary, however, Haitian labor has made 
significant gains. Strikes in the early 
part of this year succeeded in obtaining 
limited wage increases, and in February 
the right of Haitian labor to organize 
received official Government sanction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sheet Aluminum: Import Duty Low- 
ered.—The customs duty on sheet alu- 
minum imported into Haiti has been 
reduced to 0.30 gourde ($0.06 U. S. cur- 
rency) per net kilogram or 8 percent ad 
valorem, whichever is higher, according 
to a decree issued by the Military Ex- 
ecutive Committee published in Le Moni- 
teur of May 30, 1946. In addition to this 
duty a surtax of 20 percent of the duty 
is imposed. (The former customs duty 
rate was 1 gourde per net kilogram.) 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Living-Expense Remittances From 
Blocked Property in the United States.— 
See notice of June 21 issued by the United 
States Treasury Department on this sub- 
ject for Hungary, Italy, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania, on page 23. 
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India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Intended for Nepal: Indian 
Import Licenses Required.—Imports into 
India intended for Nepal are subject to 
individual import license, according to 
an announcement of the Chief Controller 
of Imports, India. Applications for 
licenses will be entertained only if they 
are transmitted through the Nepal Gov- 
ernment and the British Minister in 
Nepal. 

Under the Reserve Bank of India’s 
exchange-control regulations, exchange 
to pay for licensed imports into India 
from the United States and intended for 
Nepal is obtainable from banks in India 
on the same conditions as apply to the 
sale of dollars for other imports into 
India. That is, banks may sell dollars 
to Nepalese importers of goods from the 
United States on presentation of the 
“exchange control” copy of an import 
license issued by the Indian Import 
Trade Control authorities. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax Revised.—For the year 
beginning March 21, 1946, income-tax 
rates in Iran will vary from 3 percent 
on amounts ranging from 12,001 to 
20,000 rials (first 12,000 is exempt) up to 
30 percent on income in excess of 500,- 
000 rials by a decree of the Council of 
Ministers dated March 28, according to 
a report from the U. S. Embassy, Tehran. 
This decree, which was. previously 
(March 7, 1946) approved by the Finan- 
cial Laws Commission of the Majlis 
(Parliament), but was not passed by the 
latter prior to its dissolution, provides 
that the new income-tax law shall be 
submitted to the next Majlis as soon as 
it convenes. In brief, the decree revokes 
the income-tax law of November 10, 
1943, and restores the previous law 
of November 20, 1933, together with 
amendments made on March 19, 1938. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Surtax of 10 Percent Ad 
Valorem Imposed on Imports.—Effec- 
tive March 21, 1946, a temporary sur- 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem was im- 
posed in Iran on all imported goods not 
exempted by commercial agreements, by 
a decree of the Council of Ministers 
dated March 28, according to a report 
from the U. S. Embassy, Tehran. The 
exemption applies to articles in sched- 
ule I of the reciprocal trade agreement 
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between the United States and Iran, 
effective June 28, 1944. 

According to the decree, the Ministry 
of Finance is to collect a temporary sur- 
tax of 10 percent of the c. i. f. prices 
(with due observance of the Govern- 
ment-established rate of foreign ex- 
change) on all imported goods liable to 
payment of customs duties and road 
taxes, pursuant to the rules and regula- 
tions outlined in the customs tariff ap- 
proved June 1941. The collection of 
this surtax is to be inserted separately 
in customs permits at the same time as 
other duties and charges. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Living-Expense Remittances From 
Blocked Property in the United States.— 
See notice of June 21 issued by the 
United States Treasury Department on 
this subject for Italy, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, on page 23. 


Mauritius 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Amendments to Tariff—The Mauritius 
customs tariff has been amended twice 
in the past few months, according to 
recent information received. The Cus- 
toms Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1945, assented to on November 9, 1945, 
effected the following change in the rates 
applied to dried fruits: No. 36 Fruits— 
(b) dried dates, raisins, and currants, ad 
valorem 30 percent (general), 15 percent 
(preferential), has been changed to (b) 
dried raisins and currants, per kilo, 0.15 
rupee (general) and 0.05 rupee (prefer- 
ential). Dried dates are reduced to ad 
valorem 22% percent (general) and 15 
percent (preferential). The reduction 
in the duties on raisins and currants was 
made to encourage importation and con- 
sequent improvement in the quality of 
the local wine, according to the Gazette. 

By the same ordinance, the wording of 
item No. 42 was amended to read “haber- 
dashery and millinery, excluding manu- 
factures of silk and rayon: (a) handker- 
chiefs, (b) other.” Thus silk and rayon 
handkerchiefs are specifically excluded 
from this item and are dutiable under 
item 72 at the general rate of 75 percent 
ad valorem or 2 rupees per kilo, which- 
ever is higher, and dutiable under the 
preferential rate at 25 percent ad 
valorem. 

The Customs Tariff (Amendment No. 
2) Ordinance, 1945, published December 
22, 1945, provided for the following in- 
creases in tariff item 79, effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1945: 
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Rupees 
per kilogram 
New Former 
general general 


79. Tobacco: duties! duties? 


(a) Manufactured______.____ 18 15 
(b) Unmanufactured, butted 
| 16 13 
(c) Unmanufactured, not 
butted or stemmed_-_-__--_-_- 15 12 


(ad) Grown and produced in 
any of the dependencies 


(manufactured) ___.--.... 10 5 | 
(e) Cigars, cigarettes, and 

LE eee 16 
(f) Goorakoo and imitations 

or substitutes for tobacco_ 18 15. 


‘Tobacco is not entitled to a preferential 
rate. 

In addition, the Mauritius Gazette of 
February 6, 1946, contained Customs 
Tariff (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 
1946, which validated an increase in item 
79 (e), see above, from 19 rupees to R. 
22 rupees. 

This same amendment increased by 
100 percent the duties for most of the 
categories appearing under item 75 
(spirits) and item 88 (wines). 

New Exchange Rates for Duty Purposes 
Announced.—The British colony of Mau- 
ritius has established new fixed rates of 
exchange for the purpose of levying ad 
valorem duties on imports from coun- 
tries having a different currency from 
the legal currency of the colony. 

By proclamation No. 8 of 1946, pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of 
February 16, the United States dollar 
is fixed at 3 rupees 30 cents, as compared 
with 3 rupees 31 cents formerly. The 
pound sterling and the South African 
pound remain at 13 rupees 33 cents, and 
the Canadian dollar at 3 rupees. The 
Australian pound, formerly quoted at 10 
rupees 82 cents is now 10 rupees 60 cents, 
while the New Zealand pound dropped 
from 10 rupees 82 cents to 10 rupees 65 
cents. Fourteen other currencies were 
included in the proclamation. 

Proclamation No. 23 of June 14, 1944, 
giving previous rates, was revoked. 

Excise Duty Raised.—The excise duty 
levied on all leaf tobacco produced in 
Mauritius has been raised from 7 to 10 
rupees per kilogram, according to a no- 
tice in the Government Gazette, No- 
vember 10, 1945. The amending ordi- 
nance, cited as the Tobacco (Consolida- 
tion) (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 
1945, validates a resolution of the Coun- 
cil of Government of the colony, which 
placed the new duty in effect on Sep- 
tember 18, 1945. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Mexico 


Airgram From U. 8S. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


All the elements of a continuing busj- 
ness boom are present in the Mexican 
economy today, except one. There is a 
very substantial deferred demand, to- 
gether with savings at the highest levels 
in the country’s history, increased in- 
comes with further increases certain in 
the near future and a growing but stil] 
under -expanded domestic industria] 
economy. The only materially retard- 
ing factor is lack of supplies. Foreign 
goods cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantities to make a real dent in the 
demand, and domestic manufacturing 
industries, hampered by inadequate 
plant, raw material shortages, and labor 
troubles (chiefly in the subsidiary trans- 
portation and petroleum industries), are 
unable to seize the opportunity to es- 
tablish themselves in their own market. 

Although production costs in most 
manufacturing industries in Mexico are 
excessive aS compared with world levels, 
price scales, both wholesale and retail, 
are out of line even with these heavy 
costs. Two factors which continue to 
receive notice as contributing to high 
costs and prices are expensive credit and 
unduly high industrial profits. 

An important recent event in labor- 
management relations was the settle- 
ment of the Strike at Cristaleria, S. A., 
an important glassware factory at Mon- 
terrey. After threats by labor leaders 
to strangle the important industrial city 
of Monterrey completely and counter- 
threats of industrialists that they would 
abandon that city and move their en- 
terprises abroad, a general strike in sup- 
port of the glass workers was called for 
June 10. Within a few hours after the 
general strike had begun the State Gov- 
ernment intervened and took over the 
glass factory under its Expropriation 
Law. An agreement was immediately 
signed with the workers granting prac- 
tically every demand made by them in 
the course of the strike. The factory 
was then turned back to the company 
to operate. There is widespread feel- 
ing in certain quarters that Cristaleria, 


S. A., cannot support the higher costs © 


involved in the settlement, but this is 
denied in a statement attributed to the 
Secretary General of the Mexican 
Workers’ Confederation to the effect 
that the company had resumed market- 
ing of its products without difficulty. 
On June 13 the Bank of Mexico an- 
nounced an increase in the price of gold 
from 4.20 pesos to 4.75 pesos per gold 
peso. The effect of this change is to 
bring the domestic gold price in Mexico 
more into line with prices in foreign 
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markets and to eliminate what had be- 
come a fairly heavy illicit traffic in gold 
exports. 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


PROPOSED IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE YEAR 1946 


The Netherlands Government antic- 
ipates that the value of commodities to 
be imported in 1946 from the United 
States will total $340,000,000, according 
to a report from the U. S. Embassy at 
The Hague, of May 6, 1946. Of this to- 
tal, $250,000,000 reportedly has been set 
aside for industrial commodities and the 
remainder is to be spent on imports of 
food and food-producing items. These 
imports are to be financed (1) by the re- 
cently granted Import-Export Bank loan 
of $200,000,000; (2) by two previous loans 
granted by the same bank totaling $100,- 
000,000; and (3) by the realization of 
certain Netherland assets in the United 
States which were recently unfrozen. 
While no details were given as to how the 
proposed amount of $90,000,000 for food 
and food products is to be distributed 
among the various general classes of 
agricultural products, the amount set 
aside for industrial imports has been 
broken down as to major commodities, to 
be purchased by the individual “Rijks- 
bureaux” which are supervising the 
trade therein. It is stated that of the 
total of $250,000,000, an amount of 
$44,700,000 had already been allocated to 
Netherland importers and agents up to 
April 1, 1946. 

The following table contains a list of 
the main industrial categories to be im- 
ported by the corresponding Rijksbu- 
reaux from the United States, as well as 
their value in dollars and the amounts 
already allotted up to April: 





Total Allotted 


Government bureau for amount on up to 


fo. b. basis) April 1946 
Hides and Jeather $18, 430, 000 $2, 550, 000 
Rubber 12, 100, 000 2, 406, 000 
Paper 5, 000, 000 324, 000 
Lumber 12, 000, 000 2, 638, 000 
Chemicals 14, 000, 000 2, 766, 000 
Tar products - 150, 000 140, 000 
Medical and surgical appli- 
ances 4, 500, 000 1, 329, 000 
Petroleum products 18, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Coal 11, 000, 000 &, 000, 000 
Tobacco and tobacco products | 7, 600, 000 1, 315, 000 
Ceramics 1, 400, 000 164, 000 
Metals (iron and steel 20, 000, 000 2, 825, 000 
Metals (nonferrous) 18, 150, 000 1, 454, 000 
Metals (finished products) 52, 600, 000 4, 979, 000 
Textiles 27.910, 000 4, 790, 000 
Philips (electrical) products 2, 600, 000 1, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous products 24, 560, 000 
Total 250, 000, 000 44, 680, 000 





The individual categories also are 
broken down according to items belong- 


se 
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ing tothese groups. The category “Hides 
feet of upper leather and 1,550,000 hides 
and leather’ includes 8,200,000 square 
and skins. Other important items are: 
250,000 automobile tires, valued at $10,- 
000,000; 10,000 metric tons of newsprint; 
300,000 cubic meters of softwood and 
50,000 cubic meters of hardwood. Among 
the chemicals to be imported are coal-tar 
dyes, valued at $2,400,000; sensitized ma- 
terial and photographic chemicals, $2,- 
038,000; and raw materials for paints and 
inks valued at $2,221,000. Medicines 
and related items to be purchased will 
amount to $4,500,000, and tobacco im- 
ports will include 6,000 metric tons of 
tobacco for cigarettes and 1,400 metric 
tons for cigars. 

The metal group includes 250,000 
metric tons of rolling-mill products and 
600 tons of alloy steel. The amount ear- 
marked for nonferrous metals includes 
the purchase price for 16,000 metric tons 
of copper, 7,500 tons of copper alloys, 
44,000 short tons of tin plate and 2,500 
metric tons of tin ore. In the group 
“Metals (finished products)” an amount 
of $28,900,000 has been set aside for the 
import of machines, instruments, tools, 
and building and construction parts. 
This latter item may be subject to fur- 
ther earmarking to cover agricultural 
machinery, textile machinery, and other 
contingent items. 

Under the heading “Textiles” are to be 
imported raw wool, valued at $7,000,000, 
raw cotton ($5,000,000), finished textile 
products ($2,500,000), 8,000,000 yards of 
cotton fabrics ($2,500,000), and 1,000,000 
yards of woolen fabrics ($3,000,000). 

The category “Miscellaneous products” 
is not supported by a detailed schedule. 
It was stated, however, that this group 
was specifically reserved to cover “urgent 
needs and special contingencies.”’ 

The allocation for “Philips” is evi- 
dently designed to cover items required 
by the Philips Gloeilampen en Radio 
Fabrieken, at Eindhoven, for the manu- 
facture of electric light bulbs, radios, X- 
ray equipment, and other electrical 
articles. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification —Plans have 
been announced for the electrification of 
the railroad track between Amsterdam 
and Alkmaar, a distance of about 35 kil- 
ometers. Delivery from Switzerland of 
the needed materials is expected soon. 

The restoration of this track is ex- 
pected to reduce the travel time from 
Amsterdam to Alkmaar from the present 
schedule of 90 minutes to 60 minutes 
for ordinary trains and to 30 minutes for 
express trains. 
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Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


National Committee Recommends 
Various Measures to Reduce Cost of Liv- 
ing.—The Paraguayan National Com- 
mittee created by a decree (No. 13,181) 
of April 22, 1946, charged with making 
recommendations to reduce the high cost 
of living has made its report to the Gov- 
ernment of Paraguay. 

Among the various measures recom- 
mended are an import subsidy on wheat 
and wheat flour, the reduction of im- 
port duties on trucks, busses, and trac- 
tors, potatoes, salt, onions, sewing 
thread, and certain kinds of cotton tex- 
tiles, and the removal of a tax of 0.05 
guarani per liter on gasoline. 

|For an announcement of decree No. 13,181 
creating the National Committee, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 1946.] 

Import Duties on Wheat and Wheat 
Flour Reduced: Additional Surtax of 6 
Percent Ad Valorem on Nonessential 
Commodities and an Export Tax of 
Three-Fourths of 1 Percent Estab- 
lished.—The Paraguayan import duties 
of 2.42 and 3 guaranies per 100 kilograms 
on wheat and wheat flour have been re- 
duced by 25 percent to 1.82 and 2.25 
guaranies, respectively, by a decree dated 
June 8, 1946. 

This decree also established an addi- 
tional surtax of 6 percent ad valorem on 
imports of commodities considered non- 
essential (such as automobiles, radios, 
electrical appliances, and many others), 
as well as an additional three-fourths of 
1 percent ad valorem tax on all exports 
and reexports. These taxes were estab- 
lished to finance a subsidy to wheat and 
wheat-flour importers, in order to keep 
prices of bakery products at current 
levels. These taxes are to be collected 
by the Bank of Paraguay from importers 
and exporters at the time of buying and 
selling exchange covering foreign-trade 
transactions. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Living-Expense Remittances From 
Blocked Property in the United States.— 
See notice of June 21 issued by the 
United States Treasury Department on 
this subject for Rumania, Italy, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary on page 23. 


Syriaand Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Packages: French Cus- 
toms Declaration Not Necessary.—Form 
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2967, Declaration of the French Customs, 
is no longer required in connection with 
parcel-post packages addressed for de- 
livery in Syria and the Republic of Leb- 
anon, according to an announcement 
in the Postal Bulletin, Washington, of 
July 2, 1946. 


Uruguay 


Airgram From U. S$. Embassy 
at Montevideo 


The brief visit to Montevideo of for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover who con- 
sulted with high Government officials 
regarding the world food crisis, provided 
the highlight of events in Uruguay in 
June. 

Except for the current wheat and milk 
shortages, the Uruguayan food situation 
offered no particular problems. Current 
rains were aiding the farmers. 

Retail trade showed signs of returning 
to normal as increasingly frequent ship- 
ments of merchandise were received from 
overseas. Shipments came principally 
from the United States, although sizable 
quantities also arrived from Europe. 

The country’s packing houses con- 
tinued active, although offerings of live- 
stock for slaughter declined and prices 
remained firm. 

A shipment of wool was made to Russia 
for the first time, when 5,079 bales were 
dispatched early in June. The market 
was quiet, prices were firm, and the bal- 
ance of available wool from the present 
clip was low. 

Industrial activity continued at a brisk 
pace, but cotton mills were suffering from 
a lack of cotton yarns. There were no 
significant changes in the leather, cloth- 
ing, or tobacco trades. On June 7, the 
Government issued a decree fixing the 
rate of exchange on exports of salted 
hides at 6.12 Uruguayan pesos the pound 
sterling, regardless of destination. The 
export and import control office on June 
14 opened an export quota for 10,000 
otter skins and 8,000 carpincho hides. 

The labor situation improved some- 
what with the scheduled end of the lock- 
out in the FUNSA rubber plant on June 
24. The production of tire and rubber 
products, which had been held up Since 
March 20, will be resumed. 

The construction industry was still 
feeling the scarcity of building iron, and 
speculation in that product caused the 
Government again to institute a control 
of the metal, demanding sworn state- 
ments of stock on hand from the im- 
porters and extending permits in each 
case where iron is needed for construc- 
tion purposes. Large-scale public works 
are depriving the private builders of 
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much of their necessary construction 
materials. 

The Government-owned electric-power 
system has announced that effective July 
1, rates on electrical energy will be re- 
duced in practically all categories, com- 
pensating, in a measure, for the increases 
of 2 years ago when fuel costs necessi- 
tated a general rise in rates. 

For the period of January through 
May, Uruguayan imports amounted to 
$45,802,161 which exceed those for the 
corresponding period of last year by $13,- 
514,696. 

The export balance of trade for the 
first 4 months was $7,246,070, being the 
difference between exports of $40,394,942 
(the highest since 1939) and imports of 
$33,148,872. This compares with an im- 
port balance for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year of $610,019. This year’s 
figures do not include imports of gold 
for banking purposes in the amount of 
$645,250. Trade with Europe increased 
by $17,500,000, the largest gains being 
with Switzerland, France, and Russia. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Soft Water Shells Used in the Manu- 
facture of Buttons: To Be Included in 
the Raw-Material Section of the Cus- 
toms Tariff for an Additional Year.— 
The period for which soft water shells for 
use in the manufacture of buttons were 
included in the raw-materials schedule 
of the customs tariff of Uruguay, to be 
dutiable at reduced rates, by a resolu- 
tion of April 20, 1945, was extended for 
another year beginning April 20, 1946, by 
a resolution of June 14, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of June 22, 1946. 


Venezuela 
Airgram From U. S$. Embassy 


at Caracas 


Economic activity during June was 
well maintained despite the uncertain 
import supply situation and internal po- 
litical developments looking toward a 
general election in the near future. 
Commercial movement was active and 
the demand for imports remained heavy. 
Shortages in essential materials, partic- 
ularly foodstuffs, and the continued high 
cost of living with consequent labor dis- 
content caused some concern to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Production of crude petroleum contin- 
ued at over 1,000,000 barrels daily, and 
refinery throughput remained normal. 


|For announcement of the resolution of 
April 20, 1945, placing shells in the raw-ma- 
terials schedule, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY dated May 26, 1945.| 
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Labor and management composed their 
differences with a new contract for 18 
months. Work on the new Shell refinery 
at Punta Cardon continued slowly, while 
work on Creole’s plant in the same loca]. 
ity has not yet begun. The Government's 
plan to receive a part of royalties in crude 
petroleum for independent sale abroaq 
will be brought to the attention of the 
newly created National Economic Coun- 
cil for study and review, and the Minister 
of Fomento has requested also the views 
of the council regarding joint Govern. 
ment-private participation in a refinery 
project. 

The Government continued to em. 
phasize the necessity of importing large 
quantities of agricultural machinery to 
increase production of basic foodstuffs, 
and a mission is now in the United States 
seeking to purchase the desired ma- 
chinery. Meat continued scarce and the 
Government began a policy of meat sub- 
sidy with the hope that higher prices to 
producers would stimulate the supply 
of cattle for slaughter. At the end of 
the month 2,700 tons of Argentine corn 
arrived in the country for immediate dis- 
tribution to sections suffering shortages. 
Prospects for the new coffee crop are less 
favorable as a result of heavy rains which 
affected flowering in western Venezuela. 

Although the heavy volume of imports 
continued, the composition was spotty, 
and shortages in tin plate, edible fats 
and oils, cotton textiles, and numerous 
other commodities were evident. Diff- 
culties were reported in obtaining elec- 
trical machinery and equipment from 
the United States, and agents handling 
United States lines reported strong com- 
petition from Canada in communica- 
tions equipment, laundry equipment, 
dry-cleaning plants, radios, and elec- 
trical appliances. Switzerland offered 
Diesel electric generating units at prices 
lower than United States quotations and 
for earlier delivery. 

The labor situation appeared more 
tranquil during June with only one strike 
recorded. The labor agreement reached 
between the oil companies and union 
representatives will cost the companies 
an estimated 35,000,000 to 110,000,000 
bolivares, but peace within the industry 
is assured presumably for the next 18 
months. 

Government revenues during the first 
11 months of the current fiscal year 
totaled 639,955,000 bolivares and ex- 
penditures reached 638,299,000 bolivares, 
leaving a net book balance of 1,656,000 
bolivares. Treasury reserves on June 30, 


1946, amounted to 200,000,000 bolivares. 
Despite increased demand for dollar ex- 
change on the part of importers, pur- 
chases of exchange by the Central Bank 
exceeded sales during the first 5 months 
(Continued on p. 41) 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 15) 


via Fort Worth. Length of visit: 10 days. 
vu. S. address: Palmer House, State and 
Monroe Streets, Chicago, Ill. Inasmuch as 
his visit is short, it is suggested that inter- 
ested concerns, which are unable to contact 
Mr. Garcia in Chicago, correspond direct 
with the firm in Monterrey. Itinerary: 
Chicago. 

21. Mexico—Dr. J. Melendez Ocadiz, rep- 
resenting Automobiles y Camiones, S. A., 
Juarez Sur 740, Monterrey, is seeking agen- 
cies for general household electrical equip- 
ment. His stay is very short; therefore, it 
is suggested that interested concerns contact 
the Monterrey firm direct. 

22. New Zealand—Archibald J. S. Don of 
A. J. Don & Sons, Ltd., Bradford Buildings, 
Elliott Street, Auckland, is interested in rep- 
resentations for tertiles, soft goods, buttons, 
and dress accessories. Scheduled to arrive: 
June 24, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 
4 months. U. S. address: Federated Tex- 
tiles, Inc., 40 Worth Street, New York City 
Itinerary: San Francisco and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

23. New Zealand—-G. A. Hardley of Hard- 


leys Ltd., Broadway, Newmarket, Auckland,’ 


is interested in die casting in connection 
with brass finishing, and raw materials for 
the manufacture of mtlk and cream churns. 
Scheduled to arrive during July, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: 
c/o Pan American Airways Systems, 135 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles 

24. New Zealand —L. G. Lilly of L. G. Lilly, 
Ltd., Auckland, is interested in nylon, arti- 
ficial silk, and silk tertiles. Scheduled to 
arrive: June 24, via San Francisco. Length 
of visit: 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o J. B 
Martin Co., Norwich, Conn. Itinerary; Nor- 
wich, Conn., New York, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. Nicaragua—Gabriel Ramos, represent- 
ing Nicaragua Machinery Co., P. O. Box 90, 
Managua, is interested in agricultural im- 
plements. Scheduled to arrive: July 12, via 
New Orleans Length of visit: 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 
Itinerary: Chicago and Moline, Il. 

26. South Africa—Alfred Back of I. L. 
Back & Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 1902, Capetown, 
is interested in tertile machinery and tez- 
tiles. He also desires technical information 
relating to the manufacture of men's shirts 
and women's underwear Scheduled to 
arrive: July 15, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Gerber & 
Co., 421 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 

27. South Africa—Jacob Joffe, represent- 
ing Central Sawmills, and Boxes & Shooks, 
P. O. Box 877, Port Elizabeth, is interested 
in timber, machinery, plant timber for in- 
dustry, and building materials. Scheduled 
to arrive: April 30, via New York. Length of 
Visit: 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Ewing & 
McDonald, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

28. South Africa—Max Reinhardt, repre- 
senting Continental Leather Works, Pty., 
Ltd., Capetown, is interested in leather goods 
and luggage. Inasmuch as Mr. Reinhardt’s 
Visit is short, it is requested that interested 
firms write direct to the concern in Capetown 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. § 

29. Venezuela—Servio Tulio Pena (Cha- 
cin), representing C. A. Lactuaria Perija, Apt. 
320, Calle Comercio No. 52, Maracaibo, is in- 
terested in purchasing dairy and butter- 
making equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
around June 20, via Miami, for a visit of 
approximately 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
O. S. Belloso & Co., 79 Wall Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


30. Italy—Luigi Amerini, 33/34 Via Mag- 
nolfi, Prato in Tuscany, desires to export 
medicinal herbs and plants including juniper 
berries and orris roots; white, red, and other 
Tuscan wines; raw rabbitskins as used by 
furriers and hat manufacturers; Florentine 
handicraft articles, artistic leather goods, 
majolica and alabaster articles, and laces. 

31. Italy—Luigi and Primo Castellani, 2 Via 
Curtatone and Montanara, Empoli (Flor- 
ence), have available for export raw and 
finished rabbitskins as used in the manu- 
facture of hats, kid and lamb skins for 
gloves, polecat, marten, fox, and other furs. 

32. Italy—-Ditta Angelo Fasolo, 2 Via degli 
Orefici, Bologna, desires to export prime 
Florence and Verona orris roots and select 
sifted or hand-picked juniper berries, prime 
quality. 

33. Panama—Vinicola Licorera, 8S. A., 
David, Chiriqui, have available for export 
5,000 to 10,000 cases of 10 bottles each, total- 
ing 9 liters per case, of rum “Carta Vieja,” 
at $12 f. o. b. New York per case. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Belgium—Ancienne Maison Louis San- 
ders, 8. A., 47-51, Rue Henri Wafelaerts, Brus- 
sels, desires purchase quotations on phar- 
maceuticals, medicines and remedies, and 
toilet preparations. 

35. Belgium—N. and C. Boost, 16, Quai Est, 
Merksem, Antwerp, desires purchase quota- 
tions on machinery and equipment for the 
processing of rice, corn and oats. 

36. Belgium—Cohertia, S. A., 19-21-38-40, 
rue de Joie, Liege, desires purchase quota- 
tions on stoves and ranges, builder’s hard- 
ware, and household hardware tools. 

37. Belgium—Marcel A. M. Govaerts, 12, 
Plaine Van Schoonbeke, Antwerp, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for marine Diesel engines, 200 hp., for inland 
and coastal craft. 

38. Belgium—Laboratoires de Recherches 
Biologiques Triosol, Maizieres, desires pur- 
chase quotations on pharmaceutical special- 
ties. 

39. Belgium—Manufacture de Cables Elec- 
triques & de Caoutchouc, S. A., Eupen, desires 
purchase quotations on: (1) complete up-to- 
date machinery for the manufacture of insu- 
lating tubing, a tube of tarred paper sur- 
rounded by a sheath of leaded metal strip; 
(2) cold rolling mills, combined with lead- 
covering machinery for the manufacture of 
leaded metal strips. This machinery is for 
the thinning of hot rolled strips of 1-, 1.2-, 
and 1.5-mm. thickness down to 0.15 mm. by 
cold rolling; production capacity required, 200 
metric tons monthly. 

40. Belgium—Société d-Electricité de 1’Es- 
caut, S. A., 28 rue Nationale, Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotations on copper-clad conduc- 
tors for overhead high-tension power-trans- 
mission lines. 

41. Belgium—Hygiene & Entretien, 99, rue 
des Augustines, Jette-Brussels, desires pur- 
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chase quotations on rubber goods (house- 
hold, medical, hospital), such as baby pants 
and bibs, crib sheets, pessaries, syringes, rec- 
tal pipes, tubes, and sponges; combs; chamois 
leather; natural sponges; shaving brushes; 
tooth brushes; medical thermometers; razor 
blades. 

42. Brazil—M. David & Cia., Rua 15 de 
Novembro 618, Tres Rios, State of Rio de 
Janeiro, desires purchase quotations on auto- 
matic wood lathe to manufacture spindles, 
automatic wood lathe to manufacture wooden 
bobbins, wooden spindle or bobbin polisher, 
and automatic wood lathe axe handle copying 
machine; specifications—high-speed produc- 
tion, small to medium size. 

43. Brazil—B. M. Vicente, Rua Goncalves 
Dias 67, 3 andar, Rio de Janeiro, desires pur- 
chase quotations on a machine for rolling 
geld and platinum in strips and wire for 
jewelry manufacturers; quantity, one com- 
bined type or one for each purpose; speci- 
fications, small. 

44. Brazil—Fernando Marques Vicente, Rua 
do Rosario 158, 6, Rio de Janeiro, desires pur- 
chase quotations on two machines for rolling 
nickel on a small scale; and one or two ma- 
chines to manufacture hypodermic-needle 
tubing. 

45. British Malaya—Fung Keong Rubber 
Manufactory (Malaya), Ltd., Pung Building, 
High Street, Kuala Lumpur, desires purchase 
quotations on: (1) passenger-car and truck 
tire-cord fabrics, bicycle tire-cord fabric (for 
manufacture of tires), 140,000 square yards 
for lorry tires (32 x 6 and 30 x 5), 70,000 
square yards for passenger-car tires—best 
quality available—specifications, 11 ounces 
per square yard for bicycle tires, width of tire 
cord required is 60’’; (2) lorry tire-cushion 
canvas (for manufacture of tires), 7,500 
square yards, best quality obtainable; (3) 
lorry tire-bead fabric, passenger-car tire-bead 
fabric (for manufacture of tires) , 6,000 square 
yards and 1,500 square yards, respectively. 
best quality obtainable. 

46. Canada—Viceroy Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., 345 Royce Avenue, Toronto 9, desires 
purchase quotations on rotary-cut American 
poplar veneer, 6,000 pieces, three-sixteenths 
inch thick, 16’ wide and 17’’ long; 4,000 
pieces three-sixteenths inch thick, 17’’ wide, 
and 16’’ long; 6,000 pieces three-sixteenths 
inch thick, 17’’ wide, and 23’’ long; 4,000 
pieces three-sixteenths inch thick, 23’’ wide, 
and 17’’ long; 3,000 pieces three-sixteenths 
inch thick, 17’’ wide, and 20’’ long; 2,000 
pieces three-sixteenths inch thick, 20’’ wide, 
and 17’’ long. 

47. Egypt—Simon Jacques, 36 Sharia 
Mousky, Cairo, desires to purchase $600 worth 
of alarm clocks, as well as to obtain agency 
representation. 

48. Italy—Romeo Canovai & Figli, 9 Corso 
Italia, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on wool waste and rags for spinning, knit- 
ting, and weaving. 

49. Italy—-Umberto Zaghi, 34 Via D’Azeglio, 
Bologna, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for automobiles and automo- 
tive accessories and suplies, lubricating oils, 
tire casings, and inner tubes, rubber washers, 
valves; agricultural machinery such as 
plows, planting and fertilizing machinery, 
cultivators, tractors, wagons, and drays; la- 
dies’ linen suits and dresses, furs, and ladies’ 
ready-made fur coats. 

50. Morocco—Papeteries de France, (Home 
office: 10 Rue Commines, Paris III)—46 Rue 
Lassalle, Casablanca, desires purchase quo- 
tations on 178,500 kilograms of paper of 10 
different grades. List of quantity needed (in 
France) is available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Automotive equipment imported into 
Brazil from the United States in 1945 
included 92 metric tons of passenger 
cars, 1,600 metric tons of trucks and 
busses, 1,057 metric tons of automobile 
engines, and 23 metric tons of motor- 
cycles. 

Motor-vehicle chassis imported from 
the United States in 1945 totaled 12,509 
metric tons, and automobile parts and 
accessories amounted to 2,867 metric 
tons. 


Chemicals 


ZINC COMPANY PLANS To EXPAND 
PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Plans of the Electrolytic Zinc Co. of 
Australasia, Ltd., for expansion of its fa- 
cilities include the erection of a new 
contact acid plant for the production of 
superphosphate, and extensions to in- 
crease the output of zinc to 95,000 long 
tons annually, according to a foreign 
chemical journal. 

The company is also considering the 
manufacture of sulfate of ammonia and 
the production of elemental sulfur, as 
well as the preliminary treatment of zinc 
residues at Risdon, Tasmania, before 
shipment to its Port Pirie plant. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


In 1945 Trinidad, British West Indies, 
imported 6,527 long tons of fertilizers, 
worth $452,973 (British West Indian 
currency—$1.18375=$US1), according 
to official customs statistics. Imports of 
fertilizers in 1944 totaled 2,496 tons, val- 
ued at $151,663. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Of Canada’s exports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1945, totaling $111,- 
318,000 (Canadian currency) in value, 
the United States took $51,091,000 worth, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The value of exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to $16,- 
437,000. 

Canadian imports of fertilizers in the 
period January-April 1946 increased 
more than 70 percent in value over those 
in the like period of 1945. They 


amounted to $1,677,000 and $986,000, re- 


spectively. 


EGYPT’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


In 1945 Egypt’s imports of chemicals 


and allied products, including pharma- 











Growing World Timber 
Shortage a Threat to 
World Economy 


- Lyle F. Watts, chief of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, calls the establishment of the 
Branch of Forestry and Forest 
Products in the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
the first move in a too-long-delayed | 
attack on a growing world timber 
shortage that is a threat to world 
reconstruction and economy. 

Supplying the wood needs of the 
world’s people is no longer a re- 
gional or even a national matter, 
but a world problem that requires | 
purposeful and cooperative action 
by the United Nations if world sup- 
ply and demand are eventually to 
be brought into balance, Mr. Watts 
says. 

The FAO Forestry Branch was 
set up when Marcel Leloup of 
France took up his duties as per- 
manent director. Mr. Leloup was 
formerly director general of the 
French Department of Waters and 
Forests. In addition to a head- 
quarters staff in Washington, or- | 
ganization blueprints for the FAO 
forestry branch call for regional 
offices in Europe, South America, 
and perhaps Asia. An advisory 
committee of 12 or 15 forestry ex- 
perts, to be selected on the basis of 
knowledge and experience rather 
than nationality or government 
representation, is also planned. 

The organization will set up 
world-wide forestry _ statistical 
services, assist governments with 
advice on forest policy, send out 
missions to make scientific studies, 
promote research and circulate 
findings among nations, and facili- 
tate exchange of scientific person- 
nel. 



































ceuticals, colors, and varnishes, had a 
valuation of $36,000,000. Fertilizer im. 
ports accounted for $17,000,000. 

Exports of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products were worth $3,500,000, of 
which phosphate of lime had a valuation 
of $2,240,000. 


PROSPECTS FoR U. K.’s INDUSTRY 


The United Kingdom’s chemical in- 
dustry plans an export program 75 per- 
cent larger than before the war, accord. 
ing to the British Board of Trade. As 
more labor becomes available for the 
nonmunitions branch of the industry, 
exports, already at prewar levels, are ex- 
pected to increase substantially. 


Coal and Peat 


EIRE’S PRODUCTION; COAL IMPORTS 


Peat production in Eire rose from 
3,339,000 long tons in 1938-39 to 4,344,000 
tons in 1944-45. 

Peat production is to be intensified, 
according to recently announced Gov- 
ernment plans. 

During 1945, coal imports totaled 922,- 
041 long tons, a decline from 2,483,973 
tons imported in 1938. Domestic con- 
sumers were particularly affected, as im- 
ports of household coal dropped from 
1,570,817 tons in 1938 to 9,473 tons in 
1945, 

Irish coal production in 1944, the latest 
year for which figures are available, 
totaled 202,263 long tons, of which 65,535 
tons were anthracite, 62,606 anthracite 
duff, and 74,122 semibituminous. The 
1943 output totaled 183,304 tons. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS AND CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS, CANADA 


Building permits issued by the 204 par- - 


ticipating municipalities in Canada were 
valued at $67,549,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) during the first quarter of 1946, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. During 1945 the value of 
building permits amounted to $197,173,- 
870, an increase of 53.2 percent over 
1944. The total was distributed as fol- 
lows: Residential, $117,876,941; insti- 
tutional, $21,542,456; commercial, $23,- 
092,999; industrial, $31,891,709; and 
“other building,” $2,769,765. 
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Construction contracts awarded dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946 were valued 
at approximately $118,000,000, compared 
with about $44,000,000 during the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
SWITZERLAND’S IMPORTS 


There was a general decline in imports 
of electrical goods with the exception of 
accumulators and rectifiers, into Swit- 
zerland in 1944, compared with 1938. 
Germany was the chief source of supply, 
followed by Sweden. 

The value of imports of electrical goods 
into Switzerland in 1944, together with 
the increase or decrease compared with 
1938, is shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Value of Imports of Electrical Goods Into 
Switzerland 


In thousands of franes 





Increase 


or de 
Cla ind country 144 crease 
from 


1038 
Accumulator 
lotal 603 +283 
Germany 223 +S3 
France 17 SH 
Sweden {60 19 
Insulator 
Tot . aii $52 
Grermany I +s 
Denmark 167 +S5 
Meters and measuring instruments 
lotal 720) 690 
Netherlands Hs 79 
Sweden ,2 +99 
Italy 25 +11 
Grermany 54 342 
Denmark 67 L4 
Telephone and telegraph apparatu 
Total 1,415 1, 059 
Grermany Ho6 109 
Belgium 712 1,074 
Radio apparat 
Total 5, 021 IS 
Germany , O63 1, 030 
Netherland 1, OSS 597 
Sweden l 520 
Hungar 22 52 
Glass rectifiers, with or without 
mercury 
Total . 235 + A)2 
Germany 155 +155 
Unspecified electrical apparatus 
Total 1, 206 641 
Germany Ql 129 
Sweden 7s 162 
Netherland SO +3 
Dynamoelectric machine 
Total 1, 400 648 
Germany 1, 200 +411 
Sweden 63 30 
Italy a1) 119 
Netherland () Q7 
Lighting and starting equipment 
for vehicles 
Total ! 452 804 
Germany 1) 475 
Italy 21) +20) 
Insulated wire and cabk 
Total! &4 947 
Germany f 41 489 
Slovakia 15 +5 
Belgium 22 229 
Electric incandescent lamps 
Total 1, 847 —549 
Germany 182 —70 
Netherlands 729 382 


Hungary 5 +104 





Includes apher countries 
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Nazi Air Fields a Godsend 

Reports from the village of Alta, 
some 250 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle in Northern Norway, describe 
how former German air fields are 
proving to be a valuable source of 
building materials. The landing 
strip at Altagaard was constructed 
of two layers of 3-inch planking 
and was over five-eighths of a mile 
long and 120 feet wide. With 
transportation still a problem in 
these Arctic regions, authorities 
admit that the building of ade- 
quate housing would be impossible 
were it not for the numerous flying 
fields scattered about. More than 
3,000 residents have now returned 
to.Alta and are engaged in tearing 
up plank landing strips and build- 
ing temporary shelters. (Else- 
where in Finnmark Province, new 
cities are being rebuilt from the 
ground up, with over 3,600 perma- 
nent homes to be built before the 
year’s end.) 























BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


The accompanying table shows the 
quantity and value of total imports of 
electrical machinery into Brazil in 1945, 
as well as the amounts supplied by the 
United States. 


Imports of Plectrical Machinery Into 
Brazil, 1945 





Thousand 
cruzelros 


Metric tons 


From From 
rotal United Total United 
States States 


Radiotelegraph 
tus 23 21. 3,445 3, 075 
Electric generator 1, 366 1,058 33,690 25, O86 
Generators, gas or alco- 
hol 130 
Electric motors 1, 134 
Dry batteries 273 


ippara 


118, 4, 270 3, 794 
799 28, 465 16, SOS 


268. 3, 357 3, 292 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Shipments of coffee from Brazil to 
the United States dropped from 1,022,000 
bags in January 1946 to 657,000 bags in 
February. Shipments tapered off even 
more in early March but recovered 
abruptly upon announcement on March 
19 that the 3-cent subsidy would be ex- 
tended to cover an additional 7,500,000 
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bags to arrive by the end of June. (The 
3-cent subsidy was subsequently ex- 
tended to cover arrivals by mid-August.) 
Coffee exports to the United States in 
March reached a total of 741,000 bags, 
and indications were that 1,219,000 bags 
would be shipped in April. 


CACAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTs, 
BRAZIL 


Production of cacao beans in Brazil in 
the 1945-46 crop year ended April 30, 
1946, is officially estimated at 1,670,000 
bags. 

Exports of cacao beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during April amounted 
to only 22,866 bag as compared with 
112,600 bags in April 1945. 

No sales of cacao beans were made by 
the Cocoa Institute to the United States 
in April. 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE YIELD, RECEIPTS, AND 
EXPORTS 


The Costa Rican Coffee Exchange 
Office estimates the yield of the 1945-46 
coffee crop at 265,151 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams or about 41 percent less than the 
1944-45 crop. 

The Coffee Exchange Office reports 
that receipts of coffee berries at the bene- 
ficios (processing plants) during March 
1945 amounted to 15,428 bags compared 
with 14902 bags in March 1945. 

During March 1946 a total of 31,722 
bags were exported from Costa Rica from 
the 1945-46 crop as compared with 
84,405 bags in March 1945. Shipments 
of coffee in March 1946 from the 1944—45 
crop (which was sold by October 1, 1945) 
totaled 3,930 bags, of which 3,193 were 
for the American quota and 737 bags for 
other export quotas. Of the March 1946 
coffee exports, 68.69 percent went to the 
United States, 21.18 percent to European 
countries, 8.61 percent to Canada, and 
1.52 percent to the Canal Zone. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE SHIPMENTS TO U. S., 
AND STOCKS 


During March 1946, 26,573 bags (150 
pounds each) of coffee were shipped 
from Nicaragua to the United States, as 
compared with 23,964 bags in March 
1945. From October 1, 1945, to February 
15, 1946, a total of 13,664 bags of coffee 
were exported; only 1,834 bags were 
shipped in the corresponding period of 
1944-45. 

Stocks on hand in Corinto on March 
31, 1946, amounted to 44,298 bags. 

During April 1946, 26,743 bags of 
coffee, plus the carry-over at the end of 
March, were available for shipping. Of 
this amount 27,930 bags were exported 
in three shipments to the United States. 
There were 43,111 bags on hand in 
Corinto at the end of April, compared 
with 18,796 bags on April 28, 1945. 
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CACAO PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of the 1945-46 cacao crop 
in the Dominican Republic totaled about 
325,000 bags. The winter crop was ap- 
proximately one-third of that quantity, 
and the summer crop two-thirds. 

Exports of cacao in April 1946 
amounted to 2,930,022 kilograms, valued 
at $450,634, as compared with 925,477 
kilograms, valued at $149,767, in April 
1945. Chocolate exports totaled 36,750 
kilograms valued at $12,801, as against 
84,482 kilograms, valued at $28,853, in 
April 1945. 

At the end of May port stocks of cacao 
were estimated to be about 60,000 bags. 
Most of the stocks were expected to be 
shipped in June. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING AND TUNA FISHERIES, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Herring production in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, during the 1945-46 season, 
according to the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries in Vancouver, amounted to 
94,517 green tons. Production from this 
catch consisted of 847,906 imperial gal- 
lons of oil, 7,460 tons of meal, 37 tons of 
brine-cured fish, 305 tons of dry-salted 
fish, and a pack of 1,297,504 cases. The 
British Ministry of Food reportedly will 
take 230,000 cases of this season’s her- 
ring pack. 

During 1944 and 1945, the first years 
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in which the British Columbia fisher- 
men took a serious interest in the tuna 
fisheries off the west coast of the United 
States, all tuna landed in Canada was 
frozen and shipped to the American 
market. Now, with ceiling prices re- 
moved on canned tuna in Canada, it is 
anticipated that there will be a fairly 
large pack. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CUBAN-BANANA EXPORTS 


Bananas, including the exported John- 
sons and the manzana and enano types 
consumed in Cuba, are reported to be 
more plentiful than they were a year 
ago. Exports of Johnson bananas from 
Sama and Baracoa during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 amounted to 711,000 bunches, 
as compared with the 497,000 bunches 
exported in the first 3 months of 1945. 

Exports of plantains from Habana, 
suspended late in 1944, have been re- 
sumed and exportation of 20,000 bunches 
has been authorized. Exporters are 
seeking permission to export regularly 
from Habana a fixed quantity of plan- 
tains. 

Exports of plantains from Baracoa 
continued during the period when ship- 
ment from western Cuban ports was 
embargoed, but they were small com- 
pared with exports of bananas. During 
the first quarter of 1946 exports of plan- 
tains from Baracoa totaled 219,000 pieces 
as compared with 213,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 











Civilian Production Administration. 


immediately. 





End of Import Control on Hides, Skins, and Leather 


Import control of all hides, skins, and leather has been ended by the 


This action was taken by removing those commodities from General Im- 
ports Order M-63. CPA officials explained that this action was taken as the 
result of the termination of the Combined Hides, Skins, and Leather Com- 
mittee and the international allocation of the materials under its jurisdiction. 
Public purchase of bovine hides and skins and goatskins will also terminate 


The list of hides, skins, and leather which are removed from Order M-63 
is as follows: Buffalo hides, calf and kip skins, cattle hides, goat and kid 
skins, pickled sheep and lambskins, bovine (buffalo, calf, cattle, kip) leather, 
goat and kidskin leather, and rough vegetable-tanned goat and sheep skins. 

The Combined Hides, Skins, and Leather Committee was formed in De- 
cember 1945 to continue, during the period of world short supply, the inter- 
national cooperation in the distribution of these materials formerly exercised 
by the Combined Raw: Materials Board, which terminated December 31, 1945. 
It was the function of the Committee to review the international supply and 
requirements position of the major types of hides, skins, and leather in short 
supply and to recommend to the appropriate national agencies an inter- 
national distribution of available materials. 

Member nations of the Combined Committee were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. 
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DRIED-FRUIT AND NuT OvrTpurt, Iran 


Production of dried fruits, and nuts, 
in Iran improved in 1945 over 1944, but 
the level of output was only a fraction of 
prewar production when Iran had sub. 
stantial export markets for these prod. 
ucts in central Europe, principally Ger. 
many. Production of dates and raisins 
in 1945 amounted to 48,000 and 33,009 
metric tons, respectively, representing in 
each case an increase of about 10 percent 
from the preceding year’s output. The 
dried-apricot crop at 9,000 metric tons 
was 500 metric tons higher than in 1944 
The pistachio and almond crops showed 
slight gains over 1944, each amounting 
to about 8,000 metric tons. 


Grains and Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S RICE CROP AND Exports 


Indications are that British Guiana’s 
1946 spring rice crop exceeded the 1945 
spring crop of 6,736 long tons. It may 
approximate the 1944 output of 8,000 
long tons. 

Rice exports during the first 3 months 
of 1946 amounted to 6,601 long tons, or 
somewhat less than those for the first 
and last quarters of 1945 when exports 
totaled 7,800 long tons and 6,787 long 
tons, respectively. 

CUBAN RICE INDUSTRY 

Planting of Cuba’s current rice crop, 
which begins in May and extends into 
June, proceeded this year at about the 
normal pace in most commercial pro- 
ducing areas. Adequate supplies of seed 
also were available. 

Rice consumption in Cuba in March 
1946, as in February, totaled 43,100,000 
pounds. 

Cuba imported 34,500,000 pounds 
(about 15,644 metric tons) of rice during 
April, according to preliminary ships’ 
manifest data. This was approximately 
3,750,000 pounds more than March im- 
portations and about two-thirds again as 
much as April 1945 importations of 20.- 
800,000 pounds. The United States sup- 
plied about 88 percent of the April im- 
ports. Colombia, Nicaragua, and Chile 


supplied smaller but substantial quanti- . 


ties. Ecuador and the Dominican Repub- 
lic were minor suppliers. Arrivals dur- 
ing April, however, were sufficient to 
provide only about four-fifths of the es- 
timated consumption. 

Cuban stocks of rice on April 1, totaled 
about 122,500,000 pounds, according to 
ORPA. A decline of about 12,600 000 
pounds from a month earlier. Declared 
stocks declined about 13,500,000 pounds, 
but undeclared stocks reportedly in- 
creased about 900,000 pounds. 
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Sugars and Products 
Exports OF SuGAR, BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana’s exports of sugar dur- 
ing January, February, and March 1946 
amounted to 47,284 long tons, valued at 
$3,750,747, reflecting a slight improve- 
ment over first-quarter shipments in 
1945, which totaled 44,481 long tons val- 
ued at $3,120,476. Of total sugar exports 
during the first quarter of this year, the 
United Kingdom purchased 25,446 tons 
and Canada 21,828 tons. 

In view of arrangements whereby the 
Imperial Government has undertaken 
the purchase at guaranteed prices of all 
of the colony’s surplus sugar, production 
will probably continue its upward trend 
from 138472 tons in 1944 and 158,445 
tons in 1945 to an estimated 167,000 tons 
in 1946. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINA’S HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY 


Production of bovine hides and skins 


in Argentina was estimated at 1,428,090 
cattle hides and 314,832 calfskins and 
kipskins during the first quarter of 1946 
according to slaughter figures and trade 
reports. Bovine-leather production was 
estimated at 500,000 pieces (skins). 
Forecasts for the remainder of 1946 indi- 
cate that quarterly production will be 
about 1,500,000 cattle hides, 300,000 calf- 
skins and kipskins, and from 700,000 to 
890,000 pieces of bovine leather. 

As of January 1, 1946, stocks were es- 
timated at 767,800 cattle hides, 144,093 
calfskins and kipskins, and 350,000 pieces 
of bovine leather. 

Exports of cattle hides during the first 
quarter totaled 667.617 pieces, about half 
of which went to the United Kingdom. 
Exports of calfskins and_ kipskins 
amounted to 293,914 pieces, 189,806 being 
shipped to the United Kingdom. Bo- 
vine-leather exports were estimated at 
180,000 pieces; 135,000 pieces went to the 
United States. 

Domestic consumption of bovine hides 
and skins and leather during 1946 has 
been estimated to be 2,760,000 cattle 
hides, 235,000 calfskins and kipskins, and 
1,400,000 bovine-leather pieces, repre- 
Senting an amount slightly under the 
1945 levels. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN Cop-LIvER-OIL INDUSTRY 


The Canadian cod-liver-oil industry, 
developed as a wartime necessity, has 
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Greyhounds as an Export Commodity for Eire 


Greyhounds may become a significant factor in Eire’s foreign trade. The 
sale of these racing dogs is said to be a “£1,000,000 industry.” 

In 1945, 7,517 greyhounds, valued at £733,277, were exported, compared 
with 4,681 dogs, valued at £435,685, in 1944. Valued at £9,381 in 1933, the 
export of greyhounds increased to £76,773 in 1938. 

A number of greyhounds were reported to have been sent to the United 
States before the war, and their export to this country probably will be 
resumed, both directly from Ireland and through exporters in the United 
Kingdom, when shipping conditions improve. 
chased by a United States agent in Limerick was shipped on the first Pan- 
American all-freight plane which left Shannon Airport on May 7, 1946. 

The first export of Irish greyhounds to Belgium took place recently, when 
two County Waterford dogs were shipped to that country. 

Greyhound sales take place on racing tracks after trials which show the 
dogs’ speed and ability to follow the hare. 
Irish towns, such as Cork, Tralee, Limerick, Longford, Mullinger, and Water- 
ford, are becoming prominent in the trade. 


A greyhound recently pur- 


Dublin is the center, but smaller 

















become an established asset not only 
for supplying the domestic market but 
also devastated Europe, reports the for- 
eign press. During 1945, Canada pro- 
duced 528,574 gallons of cod-liver oil, 
232,574 gallons of which were of high- 
grade medicinal quality, the remainder 
being suitable for animal and poultry 
feeding and industrial uses. In 1942, 
about 400,000 gallons of cod-liver oil 
were produced. 

Exports of cod-liver oil from Canada 
totaled 223,763 gallons in 1945, compared 
with about 205000 gallons in 1943. 

Canadian fishermen are planning to 
increase their production of cod-liver oil 
in 1946. 


LICORICE-Root Exports FROM TURKEY 


Turkish exports of licorice root during 
the first quarter of 1946 approximated 
4,000 metric tons, most of it being sent 
to the United States. 

During the first quarter of 1946 the 
market in licorice root in Turkey was 
inactive and stocks were relatively large. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CoprRA PRODUCTION, FIJI 


Total copra production in the Fiji 
Islands during the 6 months ended April 
30 amounted to 9,715 long tons, 1,050 
long tons of which were plantation 
grade and the remainder fair merchant- 
able sun-dried grade. 

Exports to the United States in the 
6 months totaled 7,978 tons, and to 
Canada, 738 tons. Local sales during 
the 6 months aggregated 500 tons. 

Stocks on hand on April 30, included 
697 tons of plantation-grade copra and 


2,501 tons of fair merchantable sun- 
dried grade. 


Fats CONSUMPTION, BELGIUM 


The consumption of fats in Belgium 
in May 1946 was estimated at about 15. 
percent below prewar levels. Larger pig 
marketings during the remainder of 
1946 should increase the availability of 
lard and thus raise to the total con- 
sumption of fats during the second half 
of the year to about 90 percent of pre- 
war amounts. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CRUDE-OIL OUTPUT IN EGYPT 


Crude-oil output in Egypt’s two pro- 
ducing fields of Ras Gahrib and Hur- 
ghada amounted to 9,406,041 barrels: 
during 1945. Of this amount, 8,940,113 
barrels were produced in the Ras Gahrib 
field and 465,928 barrels in the Hurghada 
field. In addition, 730 barrels were pro- 
duced at Gemsa and 1,900 barrels at 
Abu Durba. 


OUTPUT AND STOCKS, ALBERTA, CANADA 


The total output of crude oil and 
natural gasoline from 376 wells in Al- 
berta, Canada, amounted to 601,955 
barrels in April 1946, a decline of 11 per- 
cent from the April 1945 output of 678,- 
540 barrels. Natural gasoline included 
in these figures amounted to 33,045 bar- 
rels in April 1946 and 33,720 barrels in 
April 1945. 

Natural-gas output from 427 wells in 
Alberta, 312 of which were in Turner 
Valley, amounted to 3,831,778,000 cubic 
feet in April, a decline of 608,841,000. 
cubic feet from output in April 1945. 
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Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta in May 1, amounted to 
730,535 barrels, an increase of 232,876 
barrels over the figure for May 1, 1945. 
Refined petroleum stocks in storage on 
April 1, amounted to 1,698,021 barrels, 
compared with 1,640,021 barrels on April 
1, 1945. 

OUTPUT IN MEXICO 


Crude-oil production in Mexico’s 
three northern fields, Poza Rica, Naran- 
jos, and Panuco, totaled 3,673,037 barrels 
in May 1946, compared with 3,945,176 
barrels in April. The daily average in 
May was 118,485 barrels, a decline of 10 
percent from the April average of 131,505 
barrels. 

Stocks in the fields and at the termi- 
nals in the northern zone totaled 3,160,- 
824 barrels on May 30, compared with 
3,304,273 barrels on April 29. The May 
30 stocks consisted of 1,134,364 barrels in 
the Poza Rica field, 592,551 barrels in 
the Naranjos field, and 1,433,909 barrels 
in the Panuco field. 


PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Crude-oil production in Poland during 
1945 amounted to 104,105 metric tons, 
compared with 110,930 tons in 1944, ac- 
cording to corrected and final figures. 
At the end of December 1945 there were 
2,414 producing wells. Output of casing- 
head gasoline in 1945 amounted to 2,263 
metric tons, as against 3,131 tons in 1944. 
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Natural-gas production amounted to 
136,614,000 cubic meters (4,824,496,000 
cubic feet) during 1945. Output in 1944 
was 185,501,000 cubic meters (6,550,931,- 
000 cubic feet). 


Radio 


THE RApIo INDUSTRY IN EIRE 


Prior to the war, five or six firms as- 
sembled radio sets to a limited extent in 
Eire, giving employment to about 100 
workers. It is estimated that 40,000 sets 
were sold annually in Eire, of which the 
Irish assemblers supplied approximately 
25 percent. 

During the war firms in the radio in- 
dustry found it impossible to obtain sup- 
plies of components, so that the manu- 
facture of parts increased progressively. 
Components which were successfully 
manufactured in Eire consisted of such 
items as power and radio frequency 
transformers, loud speakers, chassis, base 
plates, and a variety of standard parts. 

Plans have been made for further de- 
velopment of the radio apparatus and 
parts industry and new import duties 
(effective May 18, 1946), which repre- 
sent substantial increases, are aimed at 
protecting the development. The duties 
were desired to increase employment in 
the industry, although it is not intended 
that Irish manufactured sets will sell 











This Month’s Lead-Import Picture Outlined by CPA 








July lead imports will be approximately 8,700 tons, the Civilian Production 
Administration said at a meeting of the Primary Lead Distributors Industry 
Advisory Committee. June imports were figured as totaling about 6,000 tons. 

However, lead imports at the estimated July rate, plus domestic produc- 
tion, is equal to about 50 percent of domestic demand, CPA said. The com- 
mittee was also told that 6,000 tons of lead would be “borrowed” from the 
Metals Reserve Corporation to make deliveries early in July which will be 
replaced from imports received later this month. 

Demands for 70,000 tons of lead in July were presented by lead consumers 
to the committee. CPA officials said, however, that some of these demands 
were excessive, and they were accordingly reduced. Despite the drop in 
domestic production because of strikes, a fair amount of domestic lead is 
reaching consumers, CPA said. Domestic production is currently estimated 
at a 350,000-ton annual rate compared with the 387,000 tons produced 
in 1945. 

Aside from the temporary effect on government stocks occasioned by the 
6,000-ton “borrowing”, no further inroads will be allowed on Government 
lead holdings, CPA said. Current Federal stocks are estimated at around 
38,000 tons compared with about 100,000 tons at the beginning of 1946. 

Approximately 100 requests were presented at the meeting for lead ex- 
pected to be imported in July, with the demand totaling more than 70,000 
tons. These requests were “across the board,’’ representing battery, paint, 
and other manufacturers who are large lead users. 

All requests, however, were carefully reviewed from the point of view 
of consumers’ stock on hand and contracts with domestic producers and other 
relevant factors, CPA said. 
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at higher prices than similar sets in Other 
countries. 

Publication of statistics showing jm. 
ports by country of origin were discop. 
tinued at the beginning of the war ang 
the last year for which detailed figures 
are available is 1938. During that year 
25,837 radio receivers valued at $503,787 
were imported into Eire. Of this num. 
ber 15,395 valued at $303,923 came from 
Great Britain, 6,080 valued at $112,993 
from the Netherlands, and 3,235 valueg 
at $62,689 from the United States. 

Imports of parts and accessories jp 
1938 came chiefly from Great Britain, 
In 1945 the total number imported was 
2,394 valued at $61,568, compared with 
101 valued at $4,159 in 1944. Imports of 
“other sorts, fully or substantially as. 
sembled” were valued at $52,733 in 1945 
compared with $30,596 in 1944. Compo. 
nent parts and accessories to the valye 
of $216,496 were imported in 1945 com. 
pared with $60,071 in 1944. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM BOLIVIA 


During 1945, Bolivian shipments of 
crude rubber totaled 4,094.6 metric tons, 
an increase of 542.1 tons over the 1944 
figures. Shipments to the United States 
in 1945 consisted of 3,329 metric tons 
of Hevea and 442.6 tons of Castilloa, 
and shipments to Argentina consisted of 
241.9 tons of Hevea and 81.1 tons of 
Castilloa. In 1944, 3,063.1 tons of Hevea 
and 147.1 tons of Castilloa were shipped 
to the United States, 330.2 tons of Hevea 
and 6.8 tons of Castilloa to Argentina, 
and 5.4 tons of Hevea to local points. 

From 1942 through 1945, the Rubber 
Development Corporation purchased 
11,251.2 metric tons of Bolivian rubber 
at a price of $10,067,742. Unauthorized 
exports of rubber became frequent in 
1945, particularly in areas accessible to 
Argentina. 

RUBBER TAPPING IN BORNEO INCREASING 
SLOWLY 


Rubber tapping in the southern dis- 
trict of Borneo was still of small pro- 
portions and was increasing only very 
slowly at the end of March 1946, ac 
cording to a recent report of the Nether- 
lands Indies Department of Economic 
Affairs. Improvement, it was _ stated, 
could not be expected until more im- 
ported incentive goods, especially tex- 
tiles, were made available to the local 
population. 


LIBERIAN STOCKS AND EXPORTS 


During April 1946, exports of crude 
rubber from Liberia to the United States 
consisted of 1,680,224 pounds of rubber 
and 1,250,996 pounds of latex, the figures 
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indicating dry rubber content. Such 
exports in March amounted to 5,757,160 
pounds of rubber and 768,361 pounds of 
latex. 

On April 30, 1946, stocks consisted of 
422 tons of crepe and 1,698 tons of latex 
at Harbel and 451.6 tons of crepe at 
Cavalla. 


EXPANSION OF SOVIET RUBBER INDUSTRY 
PLANNED 


Expansion of the Soviet rubber indus- 
try is not being overlooked in the Soviet 
Union’s fourth Five-Year Plan. The in- 
dustry’s output is to be doubled by 1950, 
according to the Russian press. Pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber made of raw 
materials other than foodstuffs is to be 
increased to 38 percent of the total. 
Large-scale production of natural rub- 
per is to be launched. 

The production of tires, rubber foot- 
wear, and conveyor and transmission 
belts is also to be increased. 

Tire factories scheduled to be built by 
1950 in the Ukraine, Western Siberia, 
the Far East, and elsewhere are planned 


to have twice the productivity per worker ° 


now obtaining. 

Research on synthetic rubber is to be 
expanded, and experimental and pilot 
plants set up. The rubber-producing 
kok-sagiz plant is stated to give Russia 
great opportunities to expand natural 
rubber production. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEW ENTERPRISES PLANNED, AUSTRALIA 


Several important new textile and ap- 
parel enterprises are planned for Aus- 
tralia. The most ambitious of these, 
proposed by a combination of Australian, 
British, and Indian interests, is the es- 
tablishment of a chain of 30 woolen mills 
throughout Australia. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been asked to approve the 
formation of a company to be capital- 
ized at £20,000,000. The objective of 
this venture is said to be the production 
of low-priced woolen textiles for export. 

Other new projects include the estab- 
lishment of a rayon and nylon weaving 
and finishing plant at Wangaratta, Vic- 
toria, the formation of a company to 
produce in Australia American-type 
women’s sportswear at Bathurst, New 
South Wales, and the expansion of a 
large cotton-textile plant in Adelaide, 
South Australia. 


Cotton and Products 


EL SALVADOR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


El Salvador’s 1945 foreign trade in 
cotton and its products again showed a 
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Tampico and Ciudad Ma- 
dero Waterworks and 
Sewer-System Project 


The Junta Administrativa de los 
Servicios de Agua y Drenaje de los 
Municipios de Tampico y Ciudad 
Madero, in Mexico, is reported to 
have decided to award to the Tam- 
pico firm, Gremio Unido de Alija- 
dores, a contract to install the ur- 
ban distributing mains included in 
its $4,200,000 waterworks and 
sewer-system program for the ci- 
ties of Tampico and Ciudad Ma- 
dero. Bids for the remainder of 
the systems, including the water- 
treatment plant and the main from 
that plant to the proposed distrib- 
uting storage tanks, will be called 
for at some later date within 6 
months after the requisite detailed 
plans for these facilities have been 
completed. 

American construction firms 
wishing to bid for the construction 
of the remaining units of this proj- 
ect should contact Ing. Bernardo 
Fernandez y Grajales, Presidente, 
Junta Administrativa de los Ser- 
vicios de Agua y Drenaje de los 
Municipios de Tampico y Ciudad 
Madero, Palacio Municipal, Tam- 
pico, Mexico. 























net export balance. The margin was 
small, about 43.5 metric tons, but was 
nearly 61 percent greater than the 1944 
net balance of 27 tons. 

Total cotton exports in 1945 amounted 
to 1,036,457 kilograms, 849,727 kilograms 
of which represented exports of cotton 
fiber. Imports, totaling 992,944 kilo- 
grams, were predominantly fabrics and 
other manufactured products. 

A more detailed account is given in 
the accompanying table. 


El Salvador’s Foreign Trade in Cotton and 
Products 





Classification 1944 1945 


IMPORTS Kilo- Kilo- 
grams grams 


Cotton fiber, all kinds 21, 880 41, 205 

Cotton thread do 172, 184 130, 022 

Cotton fabries do 852, 542 794, 446 

Cotton wearing apparel _- 34, 141 26, 981 

Total imports 1, O80, 747 992, 944 
EXPORTS 

‘otton fiber, all kinds 942, 878 849, 727 


Jotton yarn and thread 5O1 | 1, 894 
‘otton fabrics, all kinds 141, 387 164, 166 
Cotton wearing apparel 23, 038 20, 670 


ae 


Total exports 1, 107, 804 | 1,036, 457 
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CLOTH AND YARN PRODUCTION, INDIA, 
RETARDED 


Work stoppages and raw material 
shortages in the Indian cotton industry 
were responsible for an estimated loss of 
577,090,000 spindle-hours and 13,000,000 
loom-hours in the city of Bombay alone 
during 1945, states the foreign press. 
Translated into production figures, this 
loss is estimated at 78,000,000 yards of 
cloth and 24,000,000 pounds of yarn. 

Total mill-produced cotton cloth and 
yarn output throughout India in 1945 
amounted to 4,687,000,000 yards and 
1,625,000,000 pounds, respectively, com- 
pared with 4,811,000,000 yards of cloth 
and 1,623,000,000 pounds of yarn in 1944. 


PRODUCTION To Be _ INCREASED IN 
UZBEKISTAN, U.S. S. R. 


Uzbekistan, the principal cotton-grow- 
ing area in the Soviet Union, normally 
produces about two-thirds of the total 
Soviet yearly output. According to a 
special detailed 8-year plan, recently de- 
creed by the Council of Ministers, the 
total area under cotton in this Republic 
is to be increased from 815,090 hectares 
in 1946 to 1,000,000 hectares in 1953, the 
average yield from 15 to 25 centners per 
hectare, and deliveries to the Govern- 
ment from 1,160,000 to 2,400,000 tons of 
cotton. 

To attain this goal a series of measures 
has been outlined. Total irrigated land 
area under rotation of cotton and alfalfa 
is to be increased from 947,000 hectares 
in 1945 to 1,112,000 in 1946, to 1,287,000 in 
1947, and to 1,500,000 hectares by 1953. 
Uzbek cotton growers are to be supplied 
with the necessary mineral fertilizers— 
with progressive quotas per hectare to 
be established for the next 8 years. 
Government authorities, also, are to pro- 
vide for a gradual increase in the 
mechanization of cotton cultivation and 
in a number of field processes the per- 
centage of work done by machines may 
reach between 90 and 100 percent. 

Secondary measures, needed to ex- 
ecute the provisions of the decree, entail 
the construction of fertilizer plants, the 
building of irrigation canals and ditches, 
and the expansion of production of cer- 
tain kinds of agricultural machinery. 
Educational facilities for training cotton 
specialists and irrigation engineers will 
be provided. 

To encourage the cultivation of cotton 
in Uzbekistan, several special concessions 
will be granted to the collective farms. 
These include forgiveness of the unre- 
mitted part of cotton deliveries to the 
Government for the past years, including 
1945, exemption from grain deliveries for 
all farms which sow alfalfa in rotation 
with cotton, beginning with 1946, and 
special wheat allotments based on quotas 
ranging from 250 kilograms for every 
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ton of raw cotton of American variety 
delivered to the Government to a maxi- 
mum of 600 kilograms for 1 ton of cot- 
tonseed of the “Elite” variety. Addi- 
tional special privileges are to be granted 
to the collective farms which move to 
new cotton-producing areas 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CupBaN IMPORTS OF NYLON FaBRICS 


In the period January 1 through May 
24 Cuba imported approximately 60,000 
yards of nylon fabrics for distribution 
among firms engaged in the manufacture 
of women’s nightgowns. 


Guass TEXTILE Output To BE INCREASED 
By FIRM IN SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Fiberglass, Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland, 
United Kingdom, plans to expand its fa- 
cilities for the production of glass tex- 
tiles by the erection of a new and larger 
factory building on the site of the present 
plant, states a British trade journal. 
When completed, the firm expects to be 
able to increase its employment by 50 
percent. 


Wool and Products 


CASHMEME ANL CAMEL-WOOL STOCKS 
CHINA 


Inquiries made in China among pre- 
war exporters of camel wool and cash- 
mere reveal that stocks of these com- 
modities are relatively insignificant. 
Cashmere, however, is obtainable from 
Peiping and its vicinity, provided at- 
tractive prices are offered. 


Export trade in these products had ° 


not yet been revived by the end of April 
and no camel wool or cashmere ship- 
ments had been made to the United 
States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
EcCUADORAN KAPOK PRODUCTION 


Ecuadoran kapok production dropped 
sharply in 1945, amounting to only 
12,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds) com- 
pared with normal average production 
of close to 25,000 quintals. 

Exports declined to 396,814 kilograms 
in 1945 from 415,151 kilograms in 1944. 
Of the 1945 total the United States 
received 204,792 kilograms, and Cuba 
180,932 kilograms. 


ABACA PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


Production of abaca fiber in Honduras 
in 1945 amounted to 2,520,375 pounds 
and abaca tow to 124,450 pounds. Dur- 
ing 1946 production of fiber may reach 
5,800,000 pounds; first-quarter produc- 
tion already has brought the total to 
1,005,125 pounds as compared with 774,- 
125 pounds as of the corresponding date 
in 1945. 
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PALESTINE’S NEW CoRDAGE MILL 


Palestine’s first modern hard-fiber 
cordage mill, scheduled to begin opera- 
tions in June, is said to have a monthly 
capacity of 120 tons of processed cord- 
age. It is estimated that between 500 
and 600 tons of sisal will be required dur- 
ing the last half of 1946 as compared with 
former average yearly consumiption of 
only 200 tons. 

The new factory is expected to meet 
entirely the large domestic agricultural 
and fishermen’s cordage needs, and ex- 
portation of its products to nearby coun- 
tries and to the Balkan area is planned. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CIGARETTE PRODUCTION, CosTA RICA 


Costa Rican production of machine- 
made cigarettes reached 617,789,880 units 
in 1945, against 612,430,860 units in the 
preceding year and 525,349,900 in 1943. 

Because of increasing demand in re- 
cent years for nationally made cigarettes, 
tobacco growers in Costa Rica devoted 
3,400 acres to tobacco in 1944. The av- 
erage area is usually about 1,700 acres, 
and large stocks as a result of the bumper 
1944-45 crop forced the growers to re- 
turn to the usual acreage for the 1945-46 
crop. 

The acreage would have been lower, 
but a cooperative formed in Palmar be- 
gan the erection of a cigarette factory 
of its own in that town. 





Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Guatemala.—Notice of application for 
registration of the follewing trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days from the date of first publi- 
cation: 





r Class No. and Date of first 
lrade-mark product publication 
Superior 418— Beer June 17, 1946 
Moctezuma- 
Orizaba. 
Sudamtex 42—Textiles, etc June 18, 1946 
Monarca do Do. 
Firmatex do Do. 
Bebetex do Do 
Komol do Do. 








The value of Canadian exports of me- 
dicinal and proprietary preparations in- 
creased in 1945 to $5,740,000 (Canadian 
currency), from $4,256,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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D. A. Kearns-Preston, Jr. (“India’s 
Problem: Industrial and Agricultura) 
Planning” and coauthor “Trade Between 
India and the United States’) .—Born 
Springfield, Ohio. B. S. in education 
University of Illinois, 1933. Taught jn 
Allahabad Christian College, Allahabad, 
United Provinces, India, 1933-36; taught 
1938-40 at Mitchell College, and served 
1940-42 as Director of Public Relations: 
did promotional work for Davidson Co]. 
lege, 1942-43; entered Bureau of For. 
eign and Domestic Commerce July 1943 
as Chief of the India Section, British 
Empire Unit, now British Common- 
wealth Division, Office of Internationa] 
Trade. 

Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber (coauthor 
“Footwear Industry, Australia”) —A. B, 
Lake Forest College, 1931; A. M. Univer- 
Sity of Illinois, 1932; majored in Ro- 
mance Languages and _ Literatures. 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery; asso- 
ciate in Export Department, Abbott Lab- 
oratories, North Chicago, Ill.; War De- 
partment (CCC), Chicago, Ill., 1935; 
Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, 
D. C., 1937-40: Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 1940-42; busi- 
ness assistant, Consumption-Materials 
Reports Staff, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1942—44; appointed 
economic analyst and vice consul, State 
Department, January 1945, and assigned 
to Sydney, Australia. 

Aaron Tollin (“German Reparations— 
Program’s Status Now”) —Born Chester, 
Pa. University of Pennsylvania (Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce), 
B. S. in Economics, 1930; LL. B., 1933; 
Beta Gamma Sigma and Pi Gamma Mu 
Honorary Societies. Economic analyst, 
Board of Economic Warfare, 1942-43; 
Chief, Information and Inquiries Sec- 
tion, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of Economic Warfare, 1943. U.S. 
Army, 1943-45. At present, Acting Chief, 
German Property Division, Office of War 
Areas Trade, 
Trade. 

Margaret E. Wambsganss (coauthor 
“Footwear Industry, Australia”) —Born 
Chicago, Ill. Educated in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. General business 
practice, Buffalo, for a number of years; 
Railroad Retirement Board, 1937-42; 


entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1942, as business specialist, 
Industrial Projects Unit; at present in 
Textiles and Leather Division, Office of 
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International Trade. Member National 
League of American Pen Women. 

Grace A. Witherow (coauthor ‘Trade 
Between India and the United 
States”).—Born Adams County, Pa. 
Massanutten Academy, Woodstock, Va., 
Johns Hopkins University, George Wash- 
ington University, and American Uni- 
versity. Entered Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1923 as foreign- 
trade analyst, at present in Trade Sta- 
tistics Division, Office of International 
Trade. Member American Statistical 
Association and National League of 
American Pen Women. 








(Continued from p. 32) 


of 1946 by $6,018,738. Total gold and 
foreign exchange reserves held by the 
Central Bank, in Venezuela and abroad, 
amount to approximately $208,000,000, 
not counting some $32,000,000 held for 


account of the National Treasury. Com- ° 


mercial credits are easy and collections 
good. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 33) 


51. Palestine—-Jerushalmy Bros., Ltd., 125 
127 Allenby Road, P. O. Box 2027, Tel-Aviv, 
desires purchase quotations on 50 to 75 tons 
monthly of hemp. 

52. South Africa—Nathan Smith, Pty., Ltd., 
47 Brickhill Road, Durban, are interested in 
the purchase of and representation for elec- 
trical home appliances. 

53. Spain—Sucesores de Matias Lopez, S. 
A., Calle de Manuel Cortina, 16, Madrid, de- 
Sires purchase quotations on machinery for 
the chocolate industry; automatic toaster for 
cocoa with output of 300 kilograms per hour; 
continuous open and vacuum mixers with 
output of approximately 500 kilograms each 
load; “in-line” system of tempering, weigh- 
ing, molding, refrigerating, and demolding 
machines, with an approximate output of 600 
to 700 kilograms per hour; cocoa-butter 
presses having different output; installation 
for manufacture of cocoa in powder and sol- 
uble, having various outputs. All the above 
machines should be steam-heated (electric 
motors are not desired, inasmuch as they 
are easily obtained in Spain). Catalogs with 
photographs are desired. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Department Stores—Cuba. 
Dental Supply Houses —Philippine Islands. 
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tin American Exchange R 


NoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 








Average rate Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange February] | mate 
1944 (an- | 1945 (an- 1946 | | equiva- 
> | ‘ | Yate 
nual) nual) | (month- | Rate | lentin | Date 


ly) | U.S. 
| | | currency 














Argentina_| Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 | 3.73 | 3. 73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1946 
Ordinary 4.23) 4.23 4.23 | 4.23 | ‘2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 | 4.94 4.94) 4.94] . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.03 | 4. 04 4.10 4.11 . 2433 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano__.| Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 Do- 
Curb.... . 51. 80 59. 96 | 63. 75 63. 00 . 0159 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 | 16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | June 17, 1946 
| Free market 19. 57 | 19. 50 | 19.50 |} 20.10 . 0499 Do. 
Special free market 20. 20 | 20. 00 | 20. 00 "a ees 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 | 19, 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | May 31, 1946 
Export draft. __- 25. 00 25.00} 25.00] 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.85 | 32. 24 | 32. 25 33. 64 . 0297 Do. 
3 aoe ae 31.00 | 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do | Commercial bank | 1. 75 | 1.75 | 1,75 1. 746) .5727 | Apr. 30,1946 
Bank of Republic... _-| 1. 76 | 1. 76 | 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
| Curb | 1. 75 1. 83 | 1.83} 1.83 5464 Do. 
Costa Rica.) Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5.68 5.68} 5.68 .1761 | Feb. 28, 1946 
Controlled } 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1.00 1.00} 1.00 1.0000 ; Apr. 30, 1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official) 14. 06 13. 77 13.90 | 415.04 | .0665 | July 5, 1946 
Honduras.| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04; 2.04] 4902 | Apr. 30, 1946 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4, 86 4, 86 4, 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 | 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | May 25, 1946 
Curb 5.72 | 6. 62 5.47 5. 60 | . 1786 Do. 
Paraguay.| Guarani Official 3. 11 3.12 3.12} 3.12} . 3205 | June 22, 1946 
Free 6. 3.41 | 3.37 | 3.26 | . 3067 | 0. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 | 6.50 | 6.50 | . 1538 | May 31, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 | 2. 5O | 250) 2.50] . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | . 5263 | June 3, 1946 
Free: | | 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1.90] 1.90 5263 | Do. 
Other purposes 7 1.85 1. 82 | 1.785 1. 785 . 5602 | Do. 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3.35} 3.35] . 2985 | June 5, 1946 
Free 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | . 2985 | Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

3 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling 
rate for dollars from 14. 04 to 15. 04. 

5 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943, 

6 Established Dee. 4, 1945 

7 In effect since July 25, 1944. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 





Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Belgium Congo. 


scale specialization would be difficult 
because of the generally small manu- 
facturing units. Most factories produce 
a number of types and styles. 

In 1940-41, there were 71 factories (or 
22 percent) each of which employed 21 
to 50 workers, 57 factories with 51 to 100, 
and 56 with more than 100, but 133 es- 
tablishments (42 percent) had 20 or 
fewer workers, and 63 of these units had 
4 or under. 





Footwear Industry, 
Australia 


? ste > 
(Continued from p. 13) I roduc tion Tre nds 


Weekly output of one of the largest 
companies totals approximately 12,000 
vestments during the war period would pairs. A few others make from 8,000 to 
have been for military production. 9,000 pairs, but the average-size facto- 

Trade sources report a growing ten- ries produce from 3,000 to 5,000 pairs 
dency toward specialization, but large- weekly. 


any rate, any expansion in capital in- 
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Opinions vary regarding changes in 
materials used for shoe making. Gov- 
ernment sources indicate that minimum 
standards set up since 1939 have elimi- 
nated the less desirable types from the 
market. It is said, however, that be- 
cause of high demands by the military 
forces, leather, especially sole leather, 
available for civilian use has deterio- 
rated, although techniques employed in 
tanning low-grade leather have im- 
proved to a large extent. From 80 to 90 
percent of the highest grade sole leather 
has been directed to military production, 
leaving very little for civilian use. Con- 
sumers complain about the lack of 
quality in civilian footwear, and claim 
that most shoes, except a few select 
brands, do not wear well. Formerly 
synthetic insoles were imported from 
the United States, but because of ship- 
ping difficulties these were replaced by 
leather. 

Many well-established manufacturers 
have instituted a trend toward greater 
variety in sizes and widths. Some feel 
that a widespread adoption of the sys- 
tem would not be feasible because of the 
relatively small domestic market, and 
others claim that three basic lasts for 
each size are sufficient. Popular de- 
mand may force manufacturers into 
providing half sizes and additional vari- 
ations in widths. 


Raw-Material Sources 


Leather and most other raw materials 
used in the manufacture of footwear are 
of domestic origin. In 1942-43, 33,929,564 
pounds of sole leather, and 42,419,716 
square feet of upper leather were used. 
In that year hides and skins imported 
into Australia were valued at only £493,- 
820, as compared with exports valued at 
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£A3,716,379. Most of the imports un- 
doubtedly went to other than footwear 
industries. 

It appears that no plastics are used. 
Linings are cut from sheepskins, English 
or Indian fabric, duck, and, occasionally, 
calico. Leather and fiberboard from 
England are used in counters. Box toes 
are made of celastic (from the United 
Kingdom), and vulco (a tar and felt 
combination) and from a variety of 
cellulose and leather. 


Fluctuating Output 


Principal footwear producing centers 
are Melbourne, which accounts for about 
60 percent of the total, and Sydney, about 
35 percent. 

Production of boots, shoes, and slippers 
reached a peak in 1941-42 with a total 
of 25,869,570 pairs valued at £A12,673,- 
439. Output fell slightly to 22,893,738 
pairs in the following year, but with little 
change in value, reflecting greater costs 
or higher quality. Production of men’s 
leather boots rose steadily from 2,447,953 
pairs in 1938-39 to 5,763,420 pairs in 
1941-42, indicating heavy demands by 
military services. Output of men’s 
leather shoes declined slightly in the 
corresponding periods, but the average 
value per pair rose somewhat. 

Despite rationing and other restric- 
tions, production of women’s shoes in- 
creased, but demand, especially for 
quality shoes, was scarcely satisfied. 
Output of men’s boots and shoes other 
than leather, remained more or less on 
an even keel. Women’s nonleather shoes 
declined sharply in 1942-43 to 198,785 
pairs, from 554,584 in the preceding 
year. 

Children’s nonleather shoes likewise 
slumped. Men’s felt slippers, output of 
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which normally ranged from 700,000 to 
800,000 pairs annually, dropped from a 
high of 921,371 pairs in 1939-40 to 263,. 
717 in 1942-43. Production of women’s 
felt slippers ranged from 3,000,000 Pairs 
to 4,000,000, apparently not adversely af, 
fected by the war. Output of children’s 
felt slippers rose. 

From more than 1,000.000 pairs an. 
nually, production of men’s leather Slip. 
pers dwindled to a low of 264,570 pairs 
in 1942-43, probably reflecting the drain 
of manpower to the services. Production 
of women’s leather slippers generally 
was maintained around 2,000,000 pairs, 
Complete details are given in table 2. 


Machinery and Equipment 


Machinery and modern equipment are 
used extensively and are not confined to 
any particular center. An acute labor 
shortage encouraged mechanization 
wherever possible, except, of course, in 
the very small establishments. Fully 75 
percent of the manufacturers use hand 
clickers which they claim are more 
suitable for fine workmanship. Click- 
ing presses, many of which are produced 
in Australia, are generally usSed for 
heavy work. 

From 80 to 90 percent of the shoe ma- 
chinery is imported, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom, and much of it is 
leased rather than sold to shoe manu- 
facturers. 

In general, the United Kingdom fur- 
nishes about two-thirds of the footwear 
machinery (based on valuation), the 
other third coming mainly from the 
United States. However, the share of 
the United States rose from 19 percent 
in 1938-39 to a high of 47 percent in 
1942-43. Total value of imports de- 
clined markedly from 1938-39 to 1943-44. 





TABLE 2.—Australian Production of Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 
[Value in Australian pounds] 
1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
Item 
Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value 

Boots, leather: , cuaial 
Men’s 2, 447, 953 1, 169, 603 | 2, 712, 605 1, 459, 939 3, 314, 569 2, 086, 373 5, 763, 420 1, 413, 252 1, 870, 058 3, 732, 939 
Women’s 14, 985 11, 388 | 17,811 13, 606 8, 196 7, 170 25, 247 27, 934 13, 481 11, 058 
Children’s 153, 930 50, 820 179, 799 72, 720 125, 563 53, 640 204, 762 107, 700 197, 975 115, 138 
Shoes, leather: % noe mua 
Men’s_ 3, 043, 784 1, 710, 603 2, 956, 513 1, 738, 531 2, 800, 679 1, 755, 663 2, 559, 541 1, 687, 415 2, 372, 382 l 742, 64 
Women’s 5, 444, 534 3, 154, 800 5, 803, 725 3, 466, 412 5, 778, 938 3, 612, 576 5, Y89, O41 4, 207,150 O47, 654 4, 385, 808 
Children’s 2, 424, 182 641, 627 2, 398, 255 682, 829 2. 198, 825 607, 360 2. 266, 200 698, 630 3. 166, 884 1, 112, 764 

Boots and Shoes, not leather: 7 
Men’s ‘ 33, 614 , 257 57, 443 23, 844 49, 647 18, 622 39, 735 16, 722 1, 946 28, 5A 
Women’s 328, 586 123, 037 643, 643 280, 521 430, 555 191, 003 554, 584 285, 611 10S, TRS 70, 386 
Children’s 62, 582 , 768 143, 846 34, 811 393, 146 147, 364 207, 301 50, 270 61, 948 9, 306 
Slippers, felt: on ane 
Men's. 692, 170 921, 371 134, 004 824, 345 130, 912 320, 230 63, 973 263, 717 wv, 
Women’s 2, 778, 227 256, 478 3, 660, 390 393, 605 4, O68, 351 $75, 498 4,178, 509 14, 245 3, 150, 351 452, 221 
Children’s 890, 613 705 1, 001, 496 69, 978 821, 579 56, 503 914, 344 65, 375 1, 072, 363 87, 120 
Slippers, leather “3 “9 76 
Men’s 1, 041, 990 206, 726 686, 573 157, 356 670, 706 171, 182 512, 144 133, 827 264, 570 79, «Or 
Women’s. 1, 940, 195 290, 753 1, 661, 970 264, OOS 1, 734, 753 286, 940 2, O70, 77 379, 161 1, O16, 290 156, 415 
Children’s 361, 097 240, 699 23, 282 213, 064 24, 578 203, 649 22, O84 245, 323 22, 44 
Total 21, 658, 442 7, 811, 924 23, 086, 139 8, 815, 446 23, 531, 916 9. 625. 384 25, 869, 570 12, 673, 439 22, 893, 738 12, 057, 564 





Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
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Manufacturing Processes 


Shoes manufactured by the McKay 
process appear to be the most popular 
in Australia, accounting for about 32 
percent of production, and cemented 
shoes rate next with 23 percent. Welts 
are most frequently found in men’s shoes, 
turns were popular in women’s shoes un- 
til the cemented types were introduced 
in 1936. 


Extent of Domestic Market 


As of July 1945, the most popular do- 
mestic shoe lines for over-all sales were 
those ranging in price from 35 to 45 
shillings ($5.60 to $7.20). Women’s and 
misses’ shoes in the 25- to 30-shilling 
group ($4 to $4.80) sold most readily. 
Men’s shoes could be bought for 35 to 40 
shillings ($5.60 to $6.40). 

During the war the quality position of 
children’s shoes relative to price de- 
teriorated greatly, and civilians of neces- 
sity bought shoes in this category that 
they would not purchase ordinarily. 
Small children’s shoes sold at about 


14s. lld. ($2.30), older children’s at . 


around 18s. lld. ($3). 

Estimates vary as to the rise in shoe 
prices since the beginning of the war, 
and range anywhere from 10 to 25 per- 
cent. A Government review of author- 
ized price rises and reductions, sales tax 
variations, and the application of vari- 
ous types of controls on profit margins 
indicated a wartime rise of about 122 
percent over 1939 prices. 

In the period October 1939 to July 1, 
1941, successive rises in manufacturers’ 
selling prices totaled 17 percent on boots 
and shoes, 19 percent on kid leather, and 
1915 percent on slippers. Price de- 
creases On May 21, 1943, and June 12, 
1944, amounted to 7/2 percent off ceiling 
prices. Most shoes are distributed from 
manufacturer to retailer or direct from 
maker to consumer. 

From August 31, 1939, to April 15, 1942, 
the percentage margins of profit were 
frozen as they stood on August 31, 1939. 
On April 15, 1942, margins were frozen 
on a money basis as of that date. On 
February 19, 1945, a regulation specified 
maximum retail margins, limited to 55 
percent on women’s multiple-fitting 
shoes, having at least five fittings of 
every size, 3342 percent on working boots 
and other special classifications, 40 per- 
cent on slippers, 45 and 50 percent (mul- 
tiple fittings) on men’s shoes, and 40 
percent on children’s and infants’ shoes. 

The opinion has been expressed that 
the average Australian could be induced 
to purchase four pairs of shoes a year, 
with little persuasion. Because of war- 
time restraints on civilian purchases, a 
decided upsurge is expected when foot- 
wear becomes readily available, although 
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over-all production may be stabilized by 
a cessation of demand by the armed 
services. 


Outlook for Foreign Trade 


Australian shoe manufacturers, with 
few exceptions, are not particularly in- 
terested in an export market, their pre- 
war foreign outlets being mostly limited 
to nearby Pacific islands, and, during 
the war years, to India. Although ship- 
ments of footwear to India were prima- 
rily. for the armed forces, their introduc- 
tion may have an influence on postwar 
demand. 

Exports of leather boots, shoes, and 
slippers reached a peak during 1941-42 
when they were valued at £A519,095, as 
indicated in the following list: 


Year Value 
1938-39 _ ee ee ee 
1939-40 See eee rene ST 16, 304 
1940-41 __ z Re | tec ies 41,178 
1941-42. _____ : sunae SIGS 
1942-43 _ __ " be 35, 764 
1943-44 Se A Moe Es. 195, 679 


Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 

It would be difficult to say what foreign 
markets, if any, are being seriously con- 
sidered by Australian shoe manufac- 
turers, beyond the nearby Pacific islands 
and New Zealand. 

Imports of boots, shoes, and slippers 
were at a low volume, even in the period 
just preceding the war—a reflection of 
high tariffs and import restrictions. The 
bulk of imported footwear came from the 
United Kingdom. In 1938-39, the last 
normal year before the war, 713,231 pairs 
were imported, of which 158,260 pairs 
were women’s and children’s shoes, and 
25,469 men’s shoes. Total imports of 
boots, shoes, and slippers dwindled con- 
sistently, as indicated in the accompany- 
ing list, because licenses were granted 
only in exceptional cases. 
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Number 

Year of pairs 
pe igh. enemas yor er sean | 713, 231 
De | Ae a ea Wr ever Se tel ee ee 443, 545 
Riad Uy haem eee Oe 42, 614 
1061-09... Jno ckedeeeee eee 22, 653 
SOROR anak, cc oenste ene 29, 330 
pi | eee) ems eee 8, 068 


Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 

Shoes manufactured in the United 
States, especially the lighter types, are 
highly regarded in Australia. If readily 
available, fashion and _ sports styles 
would be much in demand, as well as 
open toes and open backs, which were 
banned during the war. However, steep 
import duties on shoes make the wide- 
spread introduction of United States 
shoes impracticable. The general tariff 
rate on shoes, which applies to ship- 
ments from the United States, amounts 
to 60 percent ad valorem, to which must 
be added 10 percent primage duty, and 
a special war duty of 10 percent of the 
amount of tariff and primage duties. 
All of these, plus shipping, insurance, 
and similar charges may run United 
States shoes up to more than 100 per- 
cent above the original wholesale selling 
price in the United States. 

With existing tariffs, a shoe selling for 
about $6 in the United States would re- 
tail at about £A5:6:0 in Australia 
($16.96), which would exclude much of 
the buying public. It is thought that a 
ready market could be developed on 
United States shoes selling at about 
£A4:4:0 ($13.44), but to try to introduce 
a shoe retailing at more than £A5:5:0 
($16.80) would not be advisable. Sefore 
the war, a limited luxury trade was built 
up in certain expensive lines. One well- 
known shoe reportedly sold at about 
£A6:6:0 ($20.16), and according to one 
retailer, another exclusive line was sold 
up to £A14:14:0 ($47.04), but the volume 
was not large. 

It is claimed that shoes of United 
States brands manufactured in Aus- 
tralia under license do not compare in 
quality and workmanship with their 
United States counterparts. One well- 
known brand made in Australia under 
such arrangements sold at 43s. 6d. 
($6.96) , about the same as in the United 
States. 

Retailers feel that the introduction of 
United States shoes would have a benefi- 
cial effect on the shoe industry which 
they say has developed as a result of 
competition in price rather than in 
quality. Manufacturers, however, are 
eager to retain protection, claiming that 
they are doing a good job, and pointing 
to their achievements in filling the re- 
quirements of the Allied forces when the 
emergency arose. 
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German Repara- 
tions—Program’s 
Status Now 


(Continued from p. 7) 


German Industrial Plants Declared Avail- 
able for Reparation to April 1, 1946—Con. 





Major wartime product, 
and name of plant 


AIRCRAFT 


Engine parts—Con. 
Junkers Aircraft Fac- 
tory. 
Junkers Aircraft Fac- 
tory. 
Theodor Klatte (Dis- 
persal Factory). 
Theodor Klatte (Dis- 
persal Factory). 
Theodor Klatte (Dis- 


persal Factory 
Pressmetall (G. m. b. 
H.) Werke. 


Vereinigte Deutsche 
Metallwerke, Fahr- 
zeugwerke G.m. b 


H. 
Engine repair: Motoren- 
werke Poland (1944 
Fuselages: Werkstaetten 
(E. Hinkel A. G 
Gyro instruments 
Anschutz G. m. b. H 
Anschutz G. m. b. H 
Anschutz G. m. b. H 
Anschutz G. m. b. H., 
Landesjugendheim. 
Feinmechanische Wer- 
ke (Anschutz Subsid- 


iary). 

Phoenix G. m. b. H., 
(Anschutz  Subsid- 
iary). 

Instruments: 


Hartman & Braun 


Metallwarenfabrik 
Eugen Ising. 
Jigs: 


Engelhardt & Foerster. 


Gemag A. G 

Leather work: Land und 
See Leicht bau (Schwal- 
ewerk, part of Nord- 
deutsches Lederwerk). 

Machining and assem- 
bly: Alfa Werke (Alfel- 
der Maschinen- und 
Apparatebau Ges 
Daus & Co.). 

Parts: 
Alfred Berning Maschi- 

nenbau A. G. 

Bachre & Greten 
Gebr. Beeker 


Bessert, Nettelbeck & 


Mertens. 

Betrieb Kagel (part of 
Vereinigte Leicht- 
metall). 


Blohm & Voss 
Blohm & Voss 
Blohm & Voss 
Blohm & Voss 


Blohm & Voss 
Buessing N. A. C. (Dis- 
persal). 


Deutsche Linoleum 
Werke A. G. 
Dost Automobile 


Elektron’ G. m. b. H 
(Werk Spandau). 
Gerhardi & Cie 


Otto Fluhe 

Richard Heinze 

Helmstedter M aschi- 
nenbau A. G. (Hel- 
mag), Subsidiary of 
Luther & Gordon. 

Theodor Klatte 

Land und See Leicht- 
bau No. 2 Works 


Location of plant 


Kassel- Bettenhausen, 
Greater Hesse. 
Ziegenhausen, Greater 
Hesse. 
Aschendorf, 
nover. 
Baul, Hannover 


Han- 


Okel, Hannover 
Ham burg- Bahrenfeld 
Han- 


Hildesheim, 
nover. 


Varel, Oldenburg 


Bad Gandersheim 


Kiel- Bellin 
Kiel-Heumahlen 
Kiel-Howacht 
Kiel-Selent 


Kiel-Howacht 


Kiel-Eutin 


Braunschweig, Han- 
nover. 


Berg Neustadt 


Ober-Verdun, 
nover. 

Bueckeburg 

Neunmuenster, Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 


Han- 


Alfeld/Leine, 
nover. 


Han- 


Schwelm 


Springe, Hannover 

W uppertal- Wiehling- 
hausen. 

Hameln/Weser, Han- 
nover. 

Lengerich, Hannover 


Steinwerder/Hamburg 

Stadtwerk/Hamburg 

Altona/Hamburg 

W orthdamm/Ham- 
burg. 

Veddel/Hamburg 

Grasleben Saltmine 
Helmstedt, Hanno- 
Ver. 

Delmenhorst, Olden- 
burg. 

Hildesheim, Hanno- 
ver. 

Rauchstrasse, Berlin- 
Spandau. 

Luedenscheid/M uens- 
ter. 

Brugge, Westfalen 

Herford, Westfalen 

Helmstedt, Hannover 


Huckting/Bremen 
Kiel 
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Major wartime product, 


and name of plant 


AIRCRAFT 


Parts—Continued 

Land und See Leicht 
bau No. &. 

Leichtmetall W 
Schultze. 

Karl Lenzner 

Eduard Mayer, Glas 
formenfabrik. 

Frederick Mayer & 
Soehne 

Metallwarenfabrik 
Eugen Ising 

Metallwerk Nieder- 
sachsen Brinkmann 
& Mergell. 

Heinrich Muehlack 

Nordmark Geraetebau 


Oldenburger Leicht- 
metall. 
Ernst Pump Praezi- 


sionsmechanik. 
Rheinmetall Borsig A 
G 
Emil Schulz 
Works 
Sophienhuette A. G 
(Buessing N. A. G 
Vereinigte Leichtmet- 
allwerke G.m.b.H. 
Viking Werkstaetten 
Weser Flugzeugbau, 
Blumenthal 
Weser Flugzeugbau 
Weser Flugzeugbau 
Weser Flugzeugbau 
Propeller 


Engine 


Continentale Metall 
a. G. 

Continentale Metall 
A.G 


Planes and parts: Hans 
Guenter Moeller 

Planes: Weser Flugzeug 
hau 

Repairs: 
Brinker Eisenwerke 


Brinker F 
Max H. Mueller G 
m. b. H., Plant IIT. 

Brinker Fisenwerk 
Max Mueller Plant 
Ill 

Deutsche 
A.G 

Espenlaub 
au 

Flugzeugreparatur 
werke'G. m. b. H 

and & See Leichtbau 
W orks #2. 

zand & See Leichtbau 
Works #7 

sudwig 
Muenster 
Franz Kaminski 

Repair and Manufactur- 
ing: Peschke Flugzeneg 
werkstaetten G. m. b 
H. 

Sound detectors 
Echolot Fabrik 

Testing: Land und Se« 
Leichtbau No 

Undercarriages 
& Giesecke A.G 
Glueck Salt Mine 

Wood working 
und Thiel 


Lufthansa 


Flugzeug- 


— 


Hansen 


Behm- 


Schelter 


Maria 


Schweige 


Ike 


ARMAMENTS 


Ammunition 

Bergisch - Maerkisches 
Eisenwerk, Franz 
Metzger, Factor \ 
No. 3. 

Bergisch-M aerkische 
Eisenwerk 

Burgmueller & Soehne 
G.m.b 

Deutsche Waffen- und 
Munitionsfabrik. 

Dynamit A. G 

Dynamit A. G., Fabrik 


Gustav Genschow & 
Co. A. G. (Amm 
Plant 

Gustay Genschow & 
Co A. G. (Shot 
Works 


isenwerke 


Location of plant 


Schleswig, 
Holstein 
Baehrenfeld 


Schleswig- 


W uppertal-Barmen 
Oldenburg 


Lutzenburg, Holstein 

Oberbergischer Kreis 

Harburg/Hamburg 

Schleswig-Holstein 

Bocklund 

Oldenburg 

Hamburg 

Deren dorf/ Duesseldorf 

Kiel 

Langelsheim, Hanno- 
Ver, 


Laatzen, Hannover 


Flensburg 
Blumenthal/ Bremen 


Einswarden/ Bre men 


Farge’ Bremer 
Nordenham/ Bremen 
Hambt 
Langenbach, Bavar 


Delmenhorst, Olden 


hore 


Lenwarden/ Breme 


Osteriedehof, Hanno 
ver-Langenhagen 
Langenhagen Hanno 

ve 
r 
Langenhagen, Har 
Luebeck 
Duesseldorf 


Braunsch we 


Neumuenster, Schles 
wig-Hiolstein 

Luebec K, Schleswig 
Holstein 

Muenster 

hinmelin, Hannover 
Inden 


Schleswig-Holstein 

Neumuenster, Schle 
wig-Holstein 

Hofer, Hannover 


Hollm, Schleswig-Hol 


Velbert 


Velbert/Rhine 


Kreiensen/ Ganders- 
heim, Hannover 
Groetzingen, Wuert- 

tem berg-Baden 
Stadeln, Bavaria 
Warthe Lech, Bavaria 
Durlach-Wolfarts- 
weler 


Durlach 
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Major wartime product 
and name of plant 


ARMAMENTS 


Ammunition—Con 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 


Geschossfabrik 
umer Verein 
Marine Arsenal Aurich 


Boch- 


Metallwerke 
G.m,b R 
Polte Werke 


Odertal 


reuto Metallwerke G 
m. b. H 

Joseph Meys 

Tonshoff G.m.b, H 

H. Walter Kk. G 


Anti-aircraft guns: Duer 


kopp Maschinenbau 

G.m.b. H 

Arms 

Haussler Maschinen 
fabrik 


Metallwerke Silber 
huette G.m. b. H 
Bomb release Curt 
Haber Maschinen- und 

A pparatefabrik 
Cartridge cases 
k W Assmann <«€ 
Soehne 
Metallwerke Sperrlut 
terthal 
Rotelmann & Co 
Schn eidag 
Detonators 
Dynamit A. G 


D. M. Halbzeug 
werke Altena 
Fuses 

Boucke A. G 

Fabrik 

Lonis Gabler & Co 

“Messap"’, Deutsche 
\ ess-Apparate G.m 
b. H 

Union Sils van der Loo, 
Werk 


Gas masks: Draegerwerk 


Heinrich & Bernh 
Draeger 

Gas-mask filters: Pinnau 
Werke 


General armaments 
Flensburger Pumpen 
famik Henerich 
K loeckner- Werke 


Roechling & Buderus, 
Wetzlar Werke 
Roechling & Buderus, 
Wetzlar, Werke 
Grenades 
Eisenhammer (H. FE 
ee i. Se 
Wilhelm Schnett 
Wulfeler Metallwaren 
fabrik 
Gun harrels 


Heidenreich & Har- 
beck 
M N H Maschinen 
Fabrik Niedersach- 
sen 
Veltrup 
Gun carriages: Nieder 
sachsen-Werke Fried 
rich Klausing 
Guns 
Bochum Verein (in oc- 
cupation of) Delius 


Silk Factory. 
Duerkopp Werke A. G 


Kampnagel A. G 
Oskar Schneider & Co 


Gun testing: Rheinme- 
tall-Borsig A, C 

Gun turrets and mount 
ings: Fritz Brettmann 

Machine guns: Veltrup, 
Werk. 

tocket trailers 
Herbert 

Shell assembly 


Videl, 
Heeres 


munitionsanstalt 
Shell cases 
Ahimann - Carlshuette 
Gq 


Heilbronn, 


Location of plant 





Greater | 129 


Hesse 
Bochum, Westfalen 1, 46 
fannenhausen, Han- /1,05] 
nover 
Bad Lauterberg/Harz _|1,079 


Duderstadt, Han- 1,07 


nover 
Osnabrueck, Han- |1,0% 
novetr 
Honnef/Rhine 1, 188 
Horn/ Lippe 1, 158 
Kiel-Tannenberg 1,135 
Kunsebeck 1, 242 
Konstanz 2, 018 
St. Andreasburg, Han- |1,2%6 
nover 
Osterode, Hannover __ 1,22 
Luedenscheid 1, 205 
St. Andreasburg, Han- 1,28 
nover 
Wedrohl 1, 157 
Sperrlutter/Harz, 1,24 
Hannover 
Empede, Hannover 1, 054 
Leverkusen/ Rhine 1,04 


W ipperfuerth/ Koeln 1, 1% 


Munich-Aichach, Ba- u 
Varia 
Peine, Hannover 1, 134 
Ham burg- Langen- 1,082 
horn 
Prison/ Muenster 1,131 
Luebeck 1, 161 
Uetersen/ Kiel 1, 18 
Flensburg, Schleswig- (1,10 
Holstein 
Osnabrueck, Hann- |b, 138 
over 7 
Mehle, Hannover 1,14 
Mehle, Hannover 1, 162 
Warst Muenster 1,127 
Warstein/ Muenster 1, 129 
Wulfel, Hannover 1, dos 
Hamburg 1, lal 


Hannover-Laatzen 


Werl Prison/Muen- (1, 240 


Ster 


Osnabrueck 1, 146 
Bochum, Westfalen 1, 069 
Kuenseheck, West- | 1,070 
falen , 
Hamburg 1, 1% 
Leichlingen/ North |], 18 
Rhine Es 
Unterlues Celle, 1, 147 
Hannover ; 
Osterholz-Bremen, 1, 136 
Hannover 
Prison/Muenster 1, 130 
Hamburg 1, 19 
Feucht/Nuernberg, 5 
Bavaria 
Rendsburg 1, 108 
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EE 


Major wartime product, 
~ and name of plant 


ARMAMENTS 


Shell Cases—Con. 

August Engels G, m. 
b. H. 

Kollis Metallwerke 
G, m. b. 

Kollis Metallwerke 
G. m. b. H. 

Maschinen fiir Mas- 
senverpackung G, m. 
b, H. 

Schmiedag 


Shell filling: 
Ammunition Dump 
Deutsche W atfenfabrik 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 


Heeresmunitionsanstalt 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 
(formerly Burbach 


Kaliwerke 
Luft - Hauptmunition - 
sanstalt 
Shell fuses: Bismarck- 


werke A. G 

Shell loading 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 


Luft-Munitionsanstalt 
Heeresmunitionsanstalt 


Laft-Munitionsanstalt 
Wehrmacht Ordnance 
Plant 

Shells 
Herdfabrik Delligsen 
A. G, 

Max Kronert Maschi 
nenfabrik 

“Messap,”” Deutsche 
Messapparate G. m 
b. H. (machine tools 
only). 

Franz Rohwer 


“Wimab,” W. Hener 
Maschinenbau G. m 
Spool winding (missiles 
Gebriider Rentrop 
Storehouse Explosive 
Store Lenglern 
Tank parts 
Karges Hanner-Nasch- 
werfabrik. 
Adlerwerke vorm 
Heinrich Kleyer 
Tanks and bridges 
Friedrich Krupp, 
Stahlbau. 
Tanks 
MIAG Muehlenbau 
und Industrie A. G 
M.N. H. (Maschinen- 


fabrik Niedersach- 
sen). 
Tank motors: Maybach 
Plant. 
Tank pacts: Karl Rit 
scher 


Torpedoes 
Atlas Werke A. G 
Bernhard Bruns 


Holmag 

Triton Werke A. G 

Werk Langendreer, 
Bochumer Verein 

H. Walter K. G 


CHEMICALS 
Acetone: Degussa 
Explosives 

Fabrik Allendorf 


Fabrik Bobingen 
Fabrik Kaufering 
Pulverfabrik Hasloch 
Werk Kraiburg 
Industrial gases 
werke. 
Organic chemicals 
’. F. Hahneberg G 
m.b. H 


Kassel- 


Lonalwerk G. m. b. H. 


Oxygen (argon 
Stoffwerke 


Sauer 


Location of plant 


Delligsen, Hannover 
Noerdlingen, Bavaria 


Reichenbach/Aalen, 
Greater Hesse. 

Luebeck-Schlutup, 
Kiel. 


Sperrlatter 
Hannover. 


Harz, 


Wulfen, Westfalen 

Luebeck 

Sennelager, Westfalen 

St. Georgen / Trost- 
berg, Bavaria. 

Ulm, Greater Hesse 

Volpriehausen/ Hilde- 
sheim, Hannover. 


Bork, Westfalen 


Wuppertal-Ronsdorf 


Grafenwoehr, Bavaria 
Kleinkoetz, Bavaria 
Lichfeld/Augsburg, 
Bavaria 
Oberdachstetten, Ba- 
varia 
W ildflecken/ Bruecke- 
nau, Bavaria 
Weichering, Bavaria 
(Gelting) Geretsried- 
W olfratshausen 


Delligsen, Hannover 


Hamburg-Bahrenfeld 


Utersen/Hamburg 


Neumuenster, 
wig-Holstein 
Witten/Ruhr 


Schles- 


Stadthagen, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe. 
Goettingen, Hannover 


Brunswick 
Hamburg 
Langenhagen, Han- 
nover. 


Hannover 


Hannover 


Friedrichshafen 


Sprotze (Hamburg 


Elmshorn/Hamburg 

Bad Zwischenahn, 
Hannover 

kK iel-Friedrichsort 

Hamburg 

Langendreer/M uenster 


Ahrensberg/Hamburg 


Mainz, Mombach 


Allendorf, 
Hlesse 
Bobingen, Bavaria 
Kaufering, Bavaria 
Hasloch, Bavaria 
Kraiburg, Bavaria 
Kassel-Bettenhausen 


Greater 


Leese, Hannover 


I cCese, Hannover 
Griesheim 


number 


Reparations 


1, 148 


60 


1, 046 
1, 048 
1,045 
50 
119 
1, 052 


1, 047 


1,139 


1, 267 


1, 102 


1, 091 


1, 159 


1, 06S 


1,050 


1, 140 


1,074 
1,179 
1,075 
1, 268 
l, 


"y? 


39 
1s 
30 


1, 079 


1, O78 


29 


Major wartime product, | 
and name of plant 


CHEMICALS 


Pentaerythritol: 
Werke Lippoldsberg 
Werke Schrobenhausen 


Werke 
axol). 

Pyrotechnics 

Burmester Trittau 

Fabrik Fritz Sauer 

Carl Flemming 

Carl Flemming 
Synthetic dyes 

I. G. Farbenindustrie 

Griesheim Werke 


Welden 


Offenbach Werke 
Synthetic gasoline: 

Chemische Werke Es- 
sener Steinkohle A.G, 

Dortmunder Paraffin 
Verke 

Gelsenberg Benzin A. G 

Gewerkschaft Victor 
Castrop-Rauxel ' 

H vdrierwerk aie 


A. ‘S. 
Krupp Treibstoffwerk 
Ruhrchemie A. G 
Ruhroel G.m. b. H 
Steinkohlenbergwerk 
Rheinpreussen, 
Chemische Werke 
Union Rheinische 
Braunkohlen Kraft- 
stoff A. G. 

Synthetic rubber 

Chemische Werke 
Huels (part only 

I, G. Leverkusen (part 
only ). 

Solvents, pharmaceuti- 
cals: Anorgana G. m. 
b. H. (except Ethyline 
Glycol Unit 


MACHINERY 


Air valves: 
Leser 
Armament machinery 
Hansa Metallwerke 
(Maier Plant). 


Gebriider 


Mayer & Grammel- 
spacher. 

Cutting and welding 
equipment: Autogen 
Werke. 

Cylinders and yarts 


Flensburger Zylinder 
und Kurbelwellen 
Schleiferei. 

Engine parts Union 
Gesellschaft fiir Metall- 
industrie Sils van de 
AO, 

Gauges, precision parts 
and dies: Mikronwerk 


G.m.b. H. 
Hardware, auto spare 
parts: Fruehwald & 


Jaeger. 

Ignition equipment: Nor- 
ris Zuendlicht A. G 
Lathes: Braunschwei- 
gische Maschinenbau. 

Machine parts 
Avia Fabrik fiir Luft- 
fahrtbedarf G. m. 
b 


; a 

Avia Fabrik fiir Luft- 
fahrtbedarf 

Bohn & Koehle A. G. 
(Branch Factory 

Machine tools: Fabrik 
Eschenstruth. 

Pressed parts and stam p- 
ings: Press-, Stanz- und 
Ziehwerk (Rud, Chill 

Presses: Georg Dittman 
& Co. 

Radar instruments: Zep- 
pelin plant (inel. dis- 
persal plants 

Radios: Electroakustic 
kK. G. (part only) 


Radio recorders: Tefi, | 
kK. G. 

Steel and aluminum 
eastings: W. & V 


Schenk K. G. 


(Par- 


7 


Location of plant 


Reparations 
number 


Lippoldsber g, Bavaria 104 


Schrobenhausen, Ba- 47 
varia. | 

Welden, Bavaria 46 

Hamburg 1, 049 


Gersthofen, Bavaria 45 
Neugraben/Hamburg __|1, 198 


| Neugraden/Hannover _/|1, 053 


Ludwigshafen 2, 000 

Griesheim, Greater | 28 
Hesse. 

Offenbach | 31 

Bergkamen 1, 226 

Dortmund. . 1, 224 

Gelsenkirchen }1, 231 


. , 1, 22: 
Gelsenkirchen-Buer {he 


| Wanne-Eickel 1, 223 
Oberhausen-Holten 1, 227 
Bottrop-Bay 1, 229 
Meerbeck-M oers 1, 222 
Wesseling 1, 230 
Muenster 1, 232 
Leverkusen/Koeln 1, 233 
Gendorf, Bavaria 26 


Hohenwestedt, Schle- |1, 245 
Swig. 


Caeul 2, 023 
Rastatt 2, 022 
Griesheim, Greater 27 


esse. 


Flensburg, Schleswig- 1,118 


Holstein. 


Hameln, Hannover 1,099 

Aschaffenburg, Bava- 100 
ria. 

Nuernberg, Bavaria 102 

Nuernberg, Bavaria 57 


Braunschweig, Han- §1, 270 


nover, 
Hamburg. -. 1,124 
Hamburg 1, 083 
Ascheberg/ Kiel 1,098 
Eschenstruth, Greater 36 
Hesse. 
Aschaffenburg, Bava- 59 
ria. 
Billbrookdeich 1, 244 
Friedrichshafen 2, 020 
Kiel 1, 221 
Porz, North Rhine 1, 250 


Maulbronn, Greater 123 


Hesse . 





Major wartime product, 
and name of plant 


MACHINERY 


Steel bridges, ete.. 
B. Seibert Ltd 


Hen. Weller Stahlbau 


Tools and 


dies: Bach- | 


mann von Blumenthal. | 


Trucks, busses, and fire | 


engines: Kloeckner- 
Humboldt-Deutz. 
Jnder-water sound tools 


a 


and torpedo parts: | 
Atlas Werke A. G., 
Zweigwerk. 

METALS 
Aluminum: 


Aluminum Glulini (ex- 
cept Plant #2 req’d 
for chem. aluminum). 

Aluminum Werke 

Alumina and aluminum: 
Vereinigte Aluminium 
Werke A. G. 

Aluminum reduction: 

Vereinigte Aluminium- 

werke (remelting plant 

being retained). 

Caleined alumina: Alu- 
minium Industries A. G. 
Chippis-M artinwerk. 

Light alloys: Aluminum 

Walzwerke. 

Radium and uranium: 

Chininfabrik Bucher 

& Co. (part only). 

Steel: Friedrich Krupp 

Steel rolling: Hamburger 
Metallwalzwerke. 


Uranium carbide: Gebrii- 


der Borchers A. G. 
Vanadie acid: I. G. 


Leverkusen (part only). 


Optics 


Lenses: Joseph Schnei- 
der, Optische Wer<e. 
Instruments: Aug. 
Fischer Feinmechanik 
& Elektromechanik. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Diesel-engine parts: Aer- 
zener Maschinenfabrik 
G.m.b.H. 

Engine parts: Flens- 
burger Metallgiesserei 
und Armaturen Fabrik 
Hen. Schmidt. 

Form and propeller de- 
signs: Hamburgische 
Schiffsbau Versuchsan- 
stalt. 

Shipbuilding: 

Blohm & Voss 
Germania Werft 
Howaldtwerke A. G 
Stuleken & Son 
Vulean Werft 
Wilhelmshaven Werft 

Repair: 

Beckmann Werft 
Deutsche Werke, Kiel 
A. G. 

Ships’ parts: Maschinen- 
fabrik Heinen. 

Submarines: 

Friedrich Christoffers 


Johann Kleinewerfers 
Soehne No. 1. 
Kriegsmarine Arsenal 


Submarine Diesel engines: 
M.A.N. 


Submarine parts: 
H. Danger K. G 
Maschinenfabrik Hans 
Lutz. 
Warships: Kriegsmarine 
Dockyard. 


UNSPECIFIED 


Machine tools available 
Stoll. 


Location of plant 


Reparations 
number 


Aschaffenburg, Ba- 101 
| varia. | 
Muenchen-Gladbach/ |1, 269 
N. Rhine. | 
Aschaffenburg,  Ba- 58 
varia. 
Ulm, Greater Hesse.._| 122 
Munich, Bavaria 103 
Ludwigshafen 2, 025 
Rheinfolden_- 2, 024 
Lunen, Westfalen 1,217 
Grevenbroich 1, 214 
Bergheim/ Koeln 1, 216 


W utoschingen 2,019 


Braunschweig 1, 219 
Essen 1, 009 
Hamburg 1, 243 
Goslar/Harz 1, 220 
Duesseldorf. - 1, 218 


Goettingen, Hannover |1, 132 


Goettingen, Hannover |1, 201 


Aerzen/Hameln 1, 207 


Flensburg, Schleswig- |1, 208 
Holstein. 


Hamburg 1, 264 
Hamburg 1, 004 
Kiel 1, 206 
Kiel-Dietrichsdorf 1, 238 
Hamburg 1, 204 
Vegesack/Bremen 1, 234 
Wilhelmshaven 1,013 


Cuxhaven, Hamburg_/|1, 261 
- 


Kiel-W erftstrasse 1, 235 
Varel, Hannover 1, 211 
Delmenhorst, Han- |1, 212 


nover. 
Krefeld/Duesseldorf 1, 213 


Kiel 1, 210 
Hamburg 1, 205 
Hamburg 1, 266 
Hamburg-Bilstedt 1, 268 
Wilhelmshaven. ---- 1, 209 
Reutlingen, Wuert- |2,017 


tem berg-Baden. 












(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
July 15, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 348—Current Export Bulletin No. 348, 
July 9, 1946 


Subject: Export program for broad-woven 
cotton piece goods and broad-woven cot- 
ton fabricated products, third quarter, 
1946 


A. Export Program for Cotton Piece Goods, 
Cotton Fabricated Products, and Cotton 
Remnants—Third Quarter, 1946. 

1. In order to enable United States export- 
ers to plan their sales program of cotton piece 
goods and cotton fabricated products for the 
third calendar quarter, 1946, the Department 
of Commerce announces that an export pro- 
gram of approximately 160 million square 
yards of broad-woven cotton textiles and 31, 
million pounds of cotton remnants has been 
established for that period for the destina- 
tions shown in part C. (General license 
commodities are not, of course, included 
in the export allocations.) 

In comparing third quarter allocations 
with those announced for previous quarters, 
it should be noted that materials are pres- 
ently allocated in terms of square yards, 
rather than linear yards, and that the total 
of 160 million square yards represents a re- 
duction of approximately 10% below the 
second-quarter levels, which action was con- 
sidered necessary by the supply authorities 
in view of the continuing domestic short- 
ages. Exporters should bear this reduction 
in mind and should be guided accordingly 
in the submission of export license applica- 
tions. 

2. As previously announced, in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 346 (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 6, 1946), quotas have been es- 
tablished in most instances for combined 
country groups rather than for specific coun- 
tries of destination. Further, the third- 
quarter allocations for cotton textiles are no 
longer identified by fabric class but, for li- 
censing purposes, are divided into the follow- 
ing general categories: (1) Cotton piece 
goods; (2) cotton fabricated products; and 
(3) remnants. Although export licenses un- 
der the allocations will no longer be issued 
for specified fabrics, the control over the typ¢€s 
of fabrics available for export will continue 
to be exercised through the export set-aside 
provisions of CPA Order M-317-A. 

3. The estimated distribution of the third- 
quarter 1946 export program for cotton piece 
goods, cotton fabricated products, and rem- 
nants, based upon the relative needs of num- 
bered country groups, is indicated in Part C 
In addition to these quantities, a very small 
contingency has been established for coun- 
tries not specifically named in the country 
groupings, and for special end uses, such as 
government requirements, private relief so- 
cieties not registered with the President's 
War Relief Control Board, projects, etc. 

4. It should be noted that a small allow- 
ance has been established for goods to be 


oS Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


shipped on consignment to China, Madeira, 
the Azores, and, for the first time, to the 
Philippine Islands, to be embroidered and 
returned to the United States. Previously, 
shipments to the Philippines had been con- 
sidered “ex quota’ and approved without 
preference ratings. Effective in the third 
quarter, license applications to export ma- 
terials on consignment to the Philippines 
will be considered in the same category as 
any other export shipment; i. e., they will 
be rated and charged against the quota for 
the Philippine Islands’ embroidery goods 
program. In view of the fact that these 
materials are now subject to export quota, 
the amounts that the Department of Com- 
merce will be able to approve will be very 
substantially reduced over the quantities 
validated without ratings for export in previ- 
ous quarters. 

Applications to export materials under this 
program are considered under Special End 
Uses (as described in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 346, paragraph I-F) and should be 
clearly identified as to end-use. 

5. A special allocation has been established 
under country group No. 25 intended for 
Siam only. This allocation is designed as a 
temporary expedient to encourage food pro- 
duction in this country and to alleviate its 
serious position in cotton textiles. The pro- 
curement will be handled under the auspices 
cf the Siamese government, and distribution 
in Siam will be under government control 
Exporters interested in participating in this 
program are advised to consult with the 
Royal Siamese Legation, 2300 Kalorama 
Road NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

6. Exporters are cautioned that the ex- 
port programs do not represent a commit- 
ment of the Department of Commerce and 
may be revised without further notification 

7. Export license applications to be charged 
against the third-quarter quotas for cotton 
textiles should be submitted, wherever pos- 
sible, immediately after receipt of this Bul- 
letin, and not later than August 31, in order 
to assure the most favorable consideration 
by the Department of Commerce in the dis- 
tribution of its allocations. Applications 
for producers’ quotas, together with complete 
information as required in Part II, paragraph 
3 of Current Export Bulletin No. 346, must 
reach the Requirements and Supply Branch 
not later than July 15. 

B. Allocation of Military Surplus Materials 

In addition to the quantities shown in the 
attached tabulation, an allocation of ten 
million yards of military surplus cotton fab- 
rics and fabricated products has been estab- 
lished. Applications to export this surplus 
material must be filed separately for each 
country group, and should not be included 
in an application with nonsurplus materials. 
Applications should be clearly identified as 
covering surplus, and full information as to 
source of material supplied (Item 11 on Form 
IT-419). Because of quota limitations in 
relation to demand, it is urged that export 
license applications should be submitted only 
when the materials are actually available. 
No preference ratings will be assigned to val- 
idated licenses covering such material and 
the material thus approved for export is not, 
of course, chargeable to any producer’s ex- 
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port set-aside obligations as est 
CPA Order N-317A. 

It should be clearly understood that this 
allocation of surplus material does Not rep. 
resent any commitment on the part Of the 
Government to make this quantity of sy. 
plus fabrics available for export; it means 
only that the Department of Commerce is 
authorized to issue export licenses for 10. 
000,000 yards of any military surplus cotton 
fabrics which exporters may be able to pur. 
chase from the War Assets Administration or 
from other sources 

C. Cotton Gocds Quotas by Numbereq 
Country Groups for Third Quarter Of 1946. 
See Footnote’ for an Explanation Of the 
Code Numbers Used in the Chart Below 


ablished py 





| 

Cotton 

broad- 

woven 
piece 


Cotton 
fabri- | Cottor 
cated | rem. 
prod- | nantsé 
ucts 3 


Country group 


goods ? 


Group 1 14 
Argentina. 
Brazil 
Colombia, 
Mexico 
Group 2 7 7 
Cuba 
Group 3 2 ) 
Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
Fl Salvador 
(ruatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Group 4 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Grroup 5 } () 
Aden 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Bahrein Islands 
British Scmaliland 
Cyprus, 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia 
French Somalilan: 
Iran. 
Iraq 
Italian Somaliland 
Levant States 
Latakia 
Lebanon 
“Syria 
Libva 
Palestine 
Saudi Arabia 
lransjordan. 
Yemen 
Group 6 s 
Egypt 
Turkey 
Group 7 
Australia wluding Tas 
mania and New Guinea 
New Zealand 
Group 8 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Southwest Africa 
Southern Rhodesia 
Swaziland 
Union of South Africa 
Group 9 0 
Kenya 
Northern Rhodesia 
N vasaland 
langanyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 
Group 14) 0 
Gambia 
Gold C oast 
Mandated 
Cameroon 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Group 11 j 2 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British Leeward Islands 
British Windward Islands 
Falkland Islands and DD 
pendencies 


Territory 


British 
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Cotton | Cotton 

broad- | fabri- Cotton 
woven | cated rem- 
piece prod- | nants 4 
goods?) ucts 


Country group 


Group 11 Continued 
French Guiana 
French West Indies 
Jamaica. 
Miquelon and St. Pierrs 
Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador 
Netherlands Guiana (Suri 
nam). 
Netherlands West Indies. 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British, French, and 
“Dutch Colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere not 
elsewhere specific d 
Group 12 12 
Ceylon 
Group 13 2 
Netherlands East Indic 
Group 14 | 1 | 
Philippine Islands 
Group 15 3 ; 9 
Borneo (British 
Burma 
China 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya 
Straits Settlement 
Group 16 ; 
French Indo-China 
Group 17 6 6 { 
Equatorial Africa 
Cameroons 
Madagascar and Reunion 
North Africa 
West Africa 
Group 1s 
Pacific Islands 
French). 
Group 19 12 6 
Eire 
Group 20 6 6 Fr 
Albania. 
Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Gibraltar 
(70720 
Crreece 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Malta 
Netherland 
Poland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Group 21 
Norway 


British and 


Group 22 9 3 3 


Belgian Congo 
Group 23 13 s 1 
Afghanistar 
Greenland 
Iceland. 
Liberia. 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Other Portuguese posses 


sions 


Group 24 15 
langier (International 
Zone 

Group 25 13 


Other countries not 
cally listed 
Sian 
Special end use 
goods 


Azores and Madeira 


specifi- 


, embroidery 





i: 
China 615 
Philippine Islands 815 
FOOTNOTES TO PART C 
‘Explanation of Code Numbers representing cotton 
goods quota 
A. Cotton Broad Woven Pierce Goods 


Key number Estimated quota 


l Over 15,000,000 square yards. 
2 12,500,000 to 15,000,000 square yards 
; 10,000,000 but less than 12,500,000 square 
yards 
‘ 9,000,000 but less than 10,000,000 square 
yards 
8,000,000 but less than 9,000,000 square 
yards 
6 7,000,000 but less than 8,000,000 square 
yards. 
7 6,000,000 but less than 7,000,000 square 
yards 
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A. Cotton Broad Woven Piece Goods 


Key number: Estimated quota 


>. 5,000,000 but less than 6,000,000 square 
yards, 

9 4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000 square 
yards. 

10 3,000,000 but less than 4,000,000 square 
yards. 

1] 2,500,000 but less than 3,000,000 square 
yards. 

12 2,000,000 but less than 2,500,000 square 
yards. 

13 1,500,000 but less than 2,000,000 square 
yards. 

14 1,000,000 but Jess than 1,500,000 square 
yards. 

15 Less than 500,000 square yards 


B. Cotton Fabricated Products 


Key number Estimated quota 


1 Over 1,000,000 square yards. 

2 500,000 to 1,000,000 square yards. 

3 250,000 but less than 500,000 square 
yards. 

4 200,000 but less than 250,000 square 
yards, 

5 150,000 but less than 200,000 square 
yards. 

6 100,000 but less than 150,000 square 
yards. 

7 50,000 but less than 100,000 square yards 

s Less than 50,000 square yards. 


C. Remnants 


Key number Estimated quota 


1 Over 500,000 pounds. 

2 250,000 to 500,000 pounds. 

3 100,000 but less than 250,000 pounds 
{ 50,000 but less than 100,000 pounds. 
5 Less than 50,000 pounds. 


? Excludes duck, chafer fabrics, gauze, surgical bandage 
and cheese cloth, and includes towels, sheets, pillow cases, 
table linens, diapers and blankets. 

’ Cotton fabricated goods manufactured from woven 
cotton fabries. Quotas for cotton fabricated products 
include all articles made of woven cotton fabries except 
those indicated in footnote 2 

* Remnants, i. e., cotton goods in lengths from 2 to 10 
yards sold by the pound 

§ Siam only 

6 Restricted to goods for shipment on consignment to 
be embroidered and returned to the United States 


No. 349—Current Export Bulletin No. 349, 
July 9, 1946 


Subject: Comprehensive Export Schedule 


No. 21 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
dated July 1, 1946, has been published and 
will be mailed shortly to all subscribers. 

The most significant feature of this issue 
is the appearance of procedures which sim- 
plify former methods of allocating and 
licensing certain commodities for export. 
These procedures represent the continuing 
efforts of the Requirements and Supply 
Branch to simplify and expedite licensing 
operations. To exporters this simplification 
will mean a twofold benefit: a reduction of 
work incident to the preparation and sub- 
mission of export license applications cover- 
ing these commodities, and greater freedom 
in the distribution of export allocations. A 
summary of these simplified procedures is 
given in the recapitulation of revisions of 
Section II which follows. 

The following summary of the major re- 
visions in the Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule represents a recapitulation of announce- 
ments previously disseminated by Current 
Export Bulletins. 

Section I 

Part 1. Positive List of Commodities.—The 
Positive List shows a slight increase in num- 
ber of listings over that contained in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 20. This 
increase is due mainly to the necessity of 
adding or returning to the Positive List a 
number of scarce commodities identified 
with the construction industry. Several 
waxes in very short supply and a few com- 
modities in the chemical groups have also 
been added to the Positive List. 

Shortness of supply of some commodities 
is also reflected in the reduction of GLV 
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dollar value limits and validity periods of 
licenses. 

The Positive List shows a reduction of list- 
ings, however, in a number of commodities, 
chiefly in food items. All canned fruits 
and fruit juices, and fresh and frozen fruits, 
except dates, have been placed on general 
license to Group K Countries. 

Section II. 

Part 1, General Licenses. 

1. General In-Transit License GIT. The 
provisions of this general license as revised, 
apply uniformly to in-transit shipments to 
all destinations, except Germany and Japan. 
The number of “excepted commodities,” how- 
ever, (those requiring individual license) has 
been increased. 

2. Export of Vessels, VMC. The provisions 
of this general license have been extended 
to cover exportation of all vessels to both 
Country Groups K and E. 

3. Personal Baggage—Baggage. Two mod- 
ifications have been made in the provisions 
of this general license: (1) a definite dollar- 
value limit has been placed on the amount of 
certain commodities exportable under the 
license; (2) export of motor vehicles is sub- 
ject to more restrictive residence and owner- 
ship requirements. 

4. Gift Parcels by Mail. This general li- 
cense has been revised to permit (1) the 
mailing of one gift parcel per week to des- 
tinations other than Germany and Japan; 
(2) the sending of gift parcels by mail to any 
person in the U. S.-Occupied Zone of Ger- 
many. 

Part 2. Individual Licenses.—Instructions 
for filling out the revised export license ap- 
plication (form IT 419, use of which be- 
came mandatory on May 15, 1946) have been 
revised and clarified. The major revisions, 
which appear in items 6 and 7, page 34, 
should be carefully reviewed by exporters. 

Part 5. Limited Distribution License 
(LDL).—The limited distribution license 
procedure is an example of the simplified 
licensing procedure mentioned previously. 
Under the LDL procedure, exporters of wom- 
en’s and children’s nylon hosiery; manu- 
facturers and traditional exporters of new 
passenger car, truck, and bus tires and tubes; 
and producers of penicillin may be author- 
ized under a single license, issued quarterly 
or monthly, to export these commodities to 
specified destinations in accordance with an 
approved distribution schedule. The license, 
granted on an area rather than an individual 
consignee basis, reduces the number of li- 
cense applications and allows the exporter 
greater freedom in distribution of his alloca- 
tion. Exporters using the limited distribu- 
tion license (LDL) procedure will be granted 
no other type of license for these commodi- 
ties. 

Part 6—Consolidated License (CL) for Er- 
portation of Building Materials to Group K 
Countries.—By quarterly issuance of a single 
license, the OIT authorizes an exporter of 
the building materials covered by this pro- 
cedure to export his entire allocation to any 
country or countries in Group K at any time 
during the validity of the license (one year 
from date of issuance, unless otherwise 
stated). No other type of individual license 
will be issued for exportation to Group K 
destinations of the building materials to 
which this procedure is applicable. 

Part 7. Special Project (SP) License.—The 
conditions under which Special Project (SP) 
licenses will be issued, amended, or extended, 
have been made more stringent in view of 
the large number of commodities now under 
general license. 

Part 9. Exportation of Textiles—The sim- 
plification of licensing operations receives its 
widest application in the new consolidated 
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license (CL) for textiles. Briefly, the salient 
features of this new procedure are: 

1. Consolidation of all fabric classes of cot- 
ton broad woven piece goods into one for 
licensing purposes. 

2. Combination of geographical areas into 
numbered country groups, each to be consid- 
ered as a single destination for which a 
single quota will be approved. 

3. Issuance of a single consolidated license 
each quarter on the basis of the exporter’s 
total quarterly allotment for each country 
group. In this connection, firm orders are no 
longer required. 

4. Discontinuance of issuance of individ- 
ual licenses for the textiles covered by this 
procedure. 

The policy for licensing cotton broad woven 
piece goods has been revised to provide a uni- 
form policy for all countries and country 
groups. The new policy, however, is based on 
the same factors as the previous one; namely, 
historical participation of exporters in all 
cotton goods markets in each country or 
country group. 

The special procedure for exportation of 
textiles to Procedural Group A destinations 
has been discontinued. Elimination of the 
requirement by the Office of International 
Trade for import permits from these destina- 
tions does not, however, relieve the exporter 
of the responsibility of obtaining these per- 
mits when required by the importing coun- 
try. Failure to do so may result in confisca- 
tion of his shipment upon arrival in the 
country of destination. Sweden and Switzer- 
land, while not former Procedural Group A 
destinations, require import permits. 

As in the past, Comprehensive Export 
Schedules may be obtained from the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.; from field offices 
of the Department of Commerce; or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
price is 25 cents per copy, a 25 per cent dis- 
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count being allowed for quantity purchases 
of 100 or more copies of a single issue. All 
requests by mail should be addressed to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. 350—Current Export Bulletin 350, July 
12, 1946 


I. WITHDRAWAL OF “THE PROCLAIMED 
LIST OF CERTAIN BLOCKED NATIONALS.” 


The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that in view of the withdrawal on 
July 8, 1946 of “The Proclaimed List of Cer- 
tain Blocked Nationals,” Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 21 is amended to delete 
Part 15, of Section II, page 70, entitled 
“Blocked Nationals”, since these provisions 
are no longer applicable. 

In addition, all other references to Blocked 
Nationals, or to the Proclaimed List of Cer- 
tain Blocked Nationals, apperaing in any 
other section of Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 21 are deleted accordingly. 


Ii. REVISIONS IN THE POSITIVE LIST. 


A. Additions. —Effective July 18, 1946, the 
following commodities are added to the Posi- 
tive List of Commodities requiring license for 
export (See Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Neo. 21): 


India’s Problem: 
Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Planning 


(Continued from p. 11) 


ernment of India announced in Janu- 
ary an all-India policy for agriculture 
and food. The goals include “the respon- 
sibility for providing enough food for 





Depart- GLV dollar 
ment of Processing value limits 
— Commodity Unit a country group 
Schedule modity group 
B No. E 
Copper and manufactures: 
641200 Refined copper in cathodes, billets, ingots, bars, or other | Lb COPR l 1 
forms (include wire bars). 
641300 Old and scrap copper- Lb COPR 1 l 
642200 Copper pipes and tubes Lb COPR l l 
642300 Copper plates, sheets and strips Lb COPR l l 
642400 Copper rods (report copperweld rods in 664998) Lb COPR l l 
642500 Copper wire, bare ____-___- Lb COPR 1 l l 
643000 Rubber-covered wire Lb COPR1 l l 
643100 Weatherproof wire_____- Lb COPR 1 ] l 
643500 Other insulated copper wire ! Lb COPR 1 ] l 
Electric exterior lighting fixtures and parts: 
709760 Daylite signaling lamps and parts BLDG 
709700 Sodium vapor lighting fixtures and parts BLDG For GLV viaue 
709700 Street-hood bodies and parts, multiple and series BLDG limits, see 
709700 Street luminaries and parts " BLDG paragraph B 
709700 Street-lighting fixtures and parts BLDG below 
709700 Traffic signal lights and parts BLDG | 





1 Magnet wire, copper, insulated, including cotton-covered and enamelled wire; lead-covered copper cable and lead- 


covered or lead encased copper wire, classified under Schedule B No. 643500, are already on the Positive List. 


B. The commodity description for electric exterior lighting fixtures, classified under Sched- 
ule B No. 709700, will appear on the Positive List as follows: 





Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


709700 Electric exterior lighting fixtures and parts, ercept airport BLDG 


GLV dollar 
value limits, 
country group 


Processing 
code and 
related com- 
modity group 


Unit 


kK E 


to 
t 


lighting fixtures and cargo lights and parts (report search- 
lights and airport beacons in 706600 and floodlights in 


706700) . 





(Continued on p. 52) 
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all, sufficient in quantity and of requisite 
quality,” and the “aim will be not only 
to remove the threat of famine, but also 
to increase the prosperity of the cultj. 
vator, raise levels of consumption, anq 
create a healthy and vigorous popula- 
tion.” 

Without specifying a goal for produc. 
tion, this statement of policy indicates 
the magnitude of the task by giving the 
estimated increases in production neces. 
sary to meet present requirements for a 
balanced diet as follows: Cereals, an in- 
crease of 10 percent or 6,000,000 tons; 
pulses, 20 percent or 1,500,000 tons; fats 
and oils, 250 percent or 5,000,000 tons; 
fruit, 50 percent or 3,000,000 tons; vege- 
tables, 100 percent or 9,000,000 tons; milk, 
300 percent or 70,000,000 tons; and meat, 
fish, and eggs, 300 percent or 4,500,000 
tons. The increases in production of 
cereals and pulses must be proportion- 
ately greater until the required stand- 
ards of production of the other foods 
have been attained. Although the ulti- 
mate goal is to meet the basic needs not 
only of the present but of the future 
population of India, the above estimates 
are based on present requirements only. 
The Famine Inquiry Commission speaks 
of a possible population of 500,000,000 in 
20 to 25 years. If this is a reasonable 
estimate, and if we accept the statement 
that “at least 30 percent of the popula- 
tion, or more than 100,000,000 people, are 
habitually underfed in normal times,”’ 
it is difficult to see how India can solve 
these problems sufficiently to feed itself 
in the near future. In other words, India 
will probably remain dependent upon 
imports of food for some years. 

The next few months will reveal the 
course of the famine and its dire conse- 
quences. In the same period the politi- 
cal future of India may well be deter- 
mined. A new vision for the masses of 
India may also be revealed as new men 
take up the tasks, the students return, 
plans are developed and implemented, 
and old ways are replaced with new. It 
will be a difficult time for India; it is 
sincerely hoped that it will lead to better 
times for India. 


*“Memorandum on Agricological Develop- 


ment in India, prepared for the Advisory: 


Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research.”” Delhi, 1944 





The value of “machinery other than 
electrical” imported into Tanganyika 
amounted to $205,069 (6.22 percent from 
the United States) in November and 
$39,736 (33.86 percent from the United 
States) in December 1945, and $132,866 
in January 1946 (41.03 percent from the 
United States). 
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July 20, 1946 
Trade Between 


India and the United 
States 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Chemicals constituted the largest sin- 
gle group of goods in our cash-export 
trade with India in 1945 (table III). 
Valued at $15,181,000, they constituted 
92.5 percent of the value of total cash 
exports to India. They showed an in- 
crease of one-third from 1944, and were 
four times the value of 1938 exports. The 
principal item was coal-tar products, 
mostly dyes, which came to $6,920,000. 
The increase from a mere $246,000 in 
1938 reflects the elimination of German 
trade, which supplied 75 percent of In- 
dia’s imported coal-tar dyes in 1938-39. 
Almost equal in value were medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations. This item 
showed large increases from 1944 and 
1938. Soap and toilet preparations de- 
clined by more than a half as compared 


with the high total of 1944, while chemi-— 


cal specialties and industrial chemicals 
also showed declines. All three groups, 
however, remained above prewar levels. 


Taste 1.—-United States Merchandise 
Trade With India and Dependencies, 
Five-Year Averages, 1911-15 to 1941-45, 
and Annual 1936 to 1945’ 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 





Exports, includ- 
ing reexports, 
to India 


General imports 
from India 


Yearly average or 
year Per- Per- 
centage centage 
Value oftotal, Value of total 
U.S. U.8. 


exports imports 


1911-15 12, 731 0.5 59,856 
1916-20 53, 043 .8 126,711 


- 


3 
3 
1921-25 38, 188 9 109,020 3.2 
1926-30 53, 512 1.1 136, 869 3.4 
1981-35 28, 067 14 &), 509 2.9 
1936-40 43, 047 1.3) 78,652 3.2 
1941-45 459, 730 4.6 136,092 3.9 
Lend-lease 394,179 6.0 
Cash 65, 551 1.9 
1936 26), 807 1.1) 70,340 2.9 
1937 43, 747 1.3 95,942 3.1 
1938 33, 441 1.3 8, 374 3.0 
1939 42. S11 l.: 66, 401 2.9 
1940 68, 428 1.7, 102, 204 3.9 
194] 
Total OS, 162 1.9 131, 510 3.9 
Lend-lease &, 562 1.2 
Cash 89, 600 2.0 
1942 
Total S77, 793 4.7 105,137 3.8 
Lend-lease 287, 272 5 
Cash 90, 521 2.9 
1943: 
rotal 553, Se 41.3) 12 S4 5 
Lend-lease 524, 41¢ 5. 1 
Cash 20, 449 hod 
1944: 
Total 777, 579 5. 5 2144, 892 3.7 
Lend-lease 728, 474 6.4 
Cash 49, 105 1.7 
1945: 
Total 191, 251 ». 0 2173, 15 4.2 
Lend-lease 422, 171 7.4 
Cash 69, OSD 1.6 





. Includes Burma through 1937 
? Includes reciprocal-aid imports; 1944, $33,905,000 and 
1945, $24,024,000. 
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The second largest group in United 
States cash exports to India in 1945 was 
machinery, which accounted for $10,- 
482,000, more than 15 percent of total 
cash exports. Machinery was up by 
$2,735,000 from 1944 and $3,764,000 from 
1938. Industrial machinery accounted 
for $7,438,000 of the total, about double 
the value of 1938 exports. Electrical 
machinery and apparatus valued at 
$2,474,000 and agricultural machinery 
and implements at $570,000 constituted 
the bulk of the remainder. India’s in- 
dustrial program, and dependence upon 
imports for capital goods with which to 
carry it out, should create an expanding 
market for United States machinery. 

Unmanufactured tobacco was next in 
importance in 1945, with a total value of 
$9,575,000. This amount was double the 
1944 value and more than five times the 
value of prewar trade in this commodity. 
This item constituted 14 percent of our 
cash exports to India. Although India 
has a comparatively large production of 
tobacco, it will require American flue- 
cured tobacco in large quantities for 
many years. 

Foodstuffs, including malt liquors, con- 
stituted the next item of importance in 
our exports of 1945, showing an increase 
of $2,082,000 from 1944 which was due 
almost entirely to greater exports of malt 
liquor. All other items listed showed 
decreases except fruits and vegetables, 
composed largely of canned fruits. 

Paper and related products accounted 
for another $4,606,000 worth of exports, 
up by $1,126,000 from 1944 and $4,244,- 
000 from 1938. There is an acute short- 
age of paper in India—a lack which led 
to the recent visit to this country of a 
delegation led by Devadas Gandhi, a 
prominent Indian editor and son of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, in search of news- 
print. While India has greatly expanded 
its paper production, it still looks abroad 
for newsprint and many other types of 
paper. 

Exports of box shooks, used in Indian 
tea trade, increased from $2,225,000 in 
1944 to $3,081,000 in 1945, representing 
in each year our entire exports of lumber 
to this market. Such exports were small 
in prewar years because at that time 
India used plywood obtained mainly in 
Europe and Japan. 

Iron- and steel-mill products, valued 
at $1,044,000, and iron and steel advanced 
manufactures, worth $2,045,000, both 
showed increases over 1944. Iron- and 
steel-mill products, however, were down 
from $1,615,000 in 1938. As India’s own 
mills have been greatly expanded in ca- 
pacity and in variety of product, the 
postwar market in India probably will 
be confined to special steels not yet pro- 
duced in that country. Exports of ad- 
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vanced manufactures of iron and steel 
to India have a little more than trebled 
since 1938, and may show an ever greater 
increase in the future. 

The difficult supply situation affecting 
exportation of motor vehicles is reflected 
in a decline in exports to India, to $1,- 
420,000 in 1945, from $5,072,000 in 1938. 
Practically all of the 1945 exports con- 
sisted of trucks, busses, chassis, and parts 
for replacement. Passenger automobiles 
have yet to return to their former posi- 
tion in the trade. 

Other leading items of export to India 
were synthetic textiles and manufac- 
tures, composed largely of fabrics. Ex- 
ports of fabrics rose from negligible 
quantities before the war to more than 
$1,000,000 in 1945. Photographic and 
projection goods almost doubled in value, 
from $694,000 to $1,296,000. On the other 
hand, lubricating oils fell from $2,433,000 
in prewar year 1938 to a mere $635,000 in 
1945. 

Less important commodities in the 
cash trade, as well as total trade in both 
cash and lend-lease goods, are included 
in table III, presented in the continuation 
of this article, at the back of the maga- 
zine. 


Composition of Cash Imports 


Although the value of imports from 
India in 1945 represented only 4.2 per- 
cent of total United States imports from 
all sources (see table IV), India was the 
sole source of supply for eight import 
commodities and the source of more than 
80 percent of our imports of 15 other 


TABLE 2.—Quarterly With India and De- 
pendencies;* Total Exports, Including 
Reerports, Cash Exports, and General 
Imports, 1936-38, and 1941 Through 
January—March 1946 


[Millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 





oes Cam | —— 
Year and quarter ond: expurte| ag 

lease 2 ports § 

1936-38 quarterly average ! 8.7 8.7 18.7 
1941: January-March 26. 2 26. 2 25.9 
April-June eo 20.6 20. 6 24.9 
July-September _ _- 26.4 21.9 34.4 
October-December 25. 1 21.0 46.3 
1942: January-March 50.4 28. 1 37.2 
April-June. _. 80.5 24.0 31.1 
July-September 113.5 22.1 19, 2 
October-December 133.5 16.5 17.5 
1943: January-March 88. 2 7.9 28. 6 
April-June : 113.7 6.4 31.8 
July-September 160, 2 7.2 31.2 
October-December 191.7 7.9 34. 2 
1944: January-March 151.2 10.8 28. 9 
April-June 242.3 11.6 43.9 
July-September 172.4 12.7 33.8 
October—Decem ber 211.7 14.0 38.3 
1945: January-March 166. 6 17.0 48.6 
April-June -_- 179. 7 17.5 34.1 
July-September 112.1 16.6 50. 4 
October-December 32.8 18.0 40.1 
1946: January-March 32.3 27.6 68. 4 





1 Includes Burma in 1936 and 1937. 
? Exports, including reexports. 
3 Includes reciprocal-aid imports in 1944 and 1945. 
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items. Among these were: Jute and jute 
manufactures, lac and shellac, mica films 
and splittings, ilmenite, cashew nuts, 
cashew-nut-shell oil, kadaya (kKaraya) 
and talka, lemon-grass oil, myrobalan 
fruit, and raw cotton. Thus India held 
a far more important position in United 
States import trade than its percentage 
share indicates. 

The following discussion of principal 
imports from India pertains to the total 
quantity or value, including goods re- 
ceived in this country under reciprocal 
aid. Goods imported under reciprocal 
aid came to a value of $33,905,000 in 1944 
and $24,024,000 in 1945. The composi- 
tion of such shipments is indicated in 
footnote 3 to table IV. 

Jute and jute manufactures are and 
long have been the most important item 
we secure from India; in 1945, with a 
value of $72,978,000, they constituted 
42 percent of our total imports from 
India. Although imports of jute and 
manufactures increased more than 100 
percent in value between 1938 and 1945, 
all items except jute bagging declined in 
volume. As the United States is the 
largest importer of jute manufactures, 
taking on an average about one-third by 
value of India’s total exports in this line, 
the trade is of vital importance to India, 
and in particular to the industry that is 
built around jute. 

Tea and cashew nuts occupied almost 
equal positions among 1945 U. S. im- 
ports from India. With a value of $15,- 
899,000 and $15,745,000, respectively, 
each commodity formed slightly more 
than 9 percent of total imports. Tea, 
controlled in price, showed a substantial 
increase in volume; cashew nuts, while 
declining in volume, have increased in 
value. 

In 1945, raw hides and skins showed 
an increase to $7,767,000 from $3,845,000 
in 1938, largely a reflection of price in- 
creases. Carpet wool, the volume of 
which was reduced somewhat during 
the war, exceeded the prewar volume by 
more than 6,000,000 pounds and rose in 
value to $6,264,000 from $2,816,000. Im- 
ports of raw cotton increased two and a 
half times from the prewar volume and 
showed an even more noticeable ad- 
vance from 1944. The value of cotton 
was up to $6,548,000 as compared with 
$2,039,000 in 1938 and $2,488,000 in 1944. 

Imports of lac were considerably be- 
low the prewar volume though more 
than double in value. Unbleached shel- 
lac, on the other hand, was up in both 
volume and value. The 1945 values 
came to $2,354,000 for lac and $4,779,000 
for shellac. 


“Jute: Vitally Essential Product in World 
Trade,” ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
26, 1946. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
During the early years of the war im- 
ports of mica were well above those of 
1938. By 1944 they had fallen to about 
half the volume of 1938 though much 
higher in total value. In 1945 the vol- 


TABLE III. 


Value in thousands of 


United States Exports of Principal Commodities to India and De pe 
Total and Cash-Purchase, 


July 20, 1946 


ume approximated that of 1938, While 
the value was $3,780,000 as compared 
with $498,000 in the prewar year. 
Besides the principal items enumer- 
ated, other 1945 imports worthy of men- 


L ndencis 8 
tnnual, 1938, 1941-1945 


dollars 





lotal exports 


Cash-purel Xport 
Commodity 
1938 1941 1942 1943 1441945 | 1938 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | I 945 
Domestic exports, total 33, 377 97, 794 377, 649 553, 472 776, 872 489, 587 33, 377 80 200 20, 366 48. 889 @> 
Military exports, total 139 9, 588 211, 960 325, O84 410, 910 182, 381 139 4, 47 178) 5,368 3. 159 ‘ a6 
Foodstuffs 670 1,253, 22,250 20,717 83,790 62, 657 670 1, 167 971 139 2 ORF F F 16 
Meat products 7 76, 12,124) 4,099 19,756) 2.057 ” 76 " 17, | eB n 
Dairy products 13 398 5,494) 9,401 26,339 23. 187 13 398 51 80) a. 
Dried and evaporated 
milk 3 301, 3,962 9,392 23,629) 19, 493 3 301 12; 712) 19 
Cheese I 11) 1,528 2,622) 3, 416 11 . 
Salmon, canned 21 38 361 977; 8,105 3,457 21 18 
Vegetables and preparations 75 41 1,141 2,396 19,553 17,014 75 i! } 32 338 gs 
Biscuits and crackers 3 l x x 2, 371 3 l X x "9 
Canned vegetables 5Y 36 816) 2,177 13,633! 7,729 5Y $t) 5 62 1] 
Dehydrated vegetables SO 65,262 «67, 760 . 
Fruits and preparations 277 3 794, «1,697 «5,968 6.058 277 1 121) 36 
Malt liquors i) l 37 69 214. 2,814 i) l 7 iy 14 2814 
Machinery * 6,718 15,938 22,197 67,959) 86, 283) 59,867 6,718 15,654 6,066 3,383) 7, 747/10 482 
lectrical machinery and - 
apparatus 2,477 3,740 6,332) 14,697) 23,783 13,967, 2,477 1) 1,682 1,201 2,369 2 474 
Industrial machinery 3,928 11, 241 15, 183) 48,922) 51, 289 39,877) 3,928 10,957 4,189 2,146 5,098) 7.438 
Steam locomotives and 
parts 66 174 1,018 15,427 18,468 17,028 66, 174 4 ; 73-33% 
Metalworking machinery 
and tools__. 1,245 4,713 6,062 9,745) 10,340 3,133 1,245) 4,507 1,7: 168 1,714 2 189 
Cranes 121 151 383° 1,428 6,089 3,796 121 115 LF 153! 169, | 299 
Agricultural machinery and 
implements 313 957 682 4,340 11,211 6.023 313 O57 19 7 280 570 
Tractors and parts 235 S19 7S) 4,200 11,116 5,838 235 S19 17 2 100 473 
Automobiles. parts, and acces- 
sories . 9,072 11,828 34, 509) 12,652 47, 98 8, 42 O72 9, 11 ( s 86 1, 42% 
Motortrucks, busses, and 
chassis, new 2,351 7,207 29,146 10,631 28,014 22,509 2.351 4,878 10) ‘4 026 1.016 
Parts for replacement 819 2,623) 3,427, 1,748 18, 261) 14, 782 S19 2, 503 935 is 20835] 
Chemicals and related products 3, 494 11,368 6,769 13,531 21,934) 30,108 3,494.11, 285 5,222 5,802 11, O88 15, 18] 
Coal-tar products 246) 4,120; 2,190 2,249) 2,911) 7,995 246 4,120 2,054 IS6 2,858 6, G2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations 1,429, 2,941) 1,515; 5,681) 10,952 11,524) 1,420) 2,941) 1,282 1, 607 617 5, 62 
Chemical specialties 331 $23 688 1,180 2, 15: Hint 531 825 14 :74 685 474 
Industrial chemicals 286, 2,228) 1,355 1,603! 1,887 1,173 Qn6 2, 228 800 50] BSH S40 
Pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes 2s! 905 779 984 1, 039 50” 2a1 905 109 192 140 1% 
Soap and toilet preparations 932 179 21 SOS 2,793 1,152 Y32 179 1 SUS 2,793 1,005 
Metals and manufactures, except 
machinery and vehicles 3, 063, 18, 301 41,507 54,956 41,293 29,098 3,063 18, 000 721 2,101 2,899 3, 30 
[ron- and steel-mill products 1,615 7,843 29,746 42,946 32,412 20,!10 1,615 7,75 1) 717 960 1,044 
Iron and steel advanced man 
ufactures 676 4,230 3,479 4,499 2 4,818 676 4,068 1,882 1,430° 1,892 2,045 
Copper and manufactures 621 3, 308 5, 240) 5, 757 3, 122 3, 544 621 3, 308 409 119 153 76 
Wire and cable, insulated 4) 310 4,110 5,695 3,053 3,803 4) 310 279 109 140 4\ 
Petroleum and products 2,903 5,438 14,429 15,956, 24,506 26,319 2, 90 , 438 4 19 6B) 
Lubricating oils and greases 2,433 4,841 12,742 15,466) 8,81 14,588 2,4 4,841 24 63: 
Aviation motor fuels 1, 250 32° «15, 07 10, 424 
Petroleum asphalt 146 340 99 122 1) 1,143 14 rT 82 2 ] 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 1,803 5,556 4,083 4,19 6,843 11,628 1,80 (; 2,84 3,227, 4, 751) 9, 57. 
Paper, related products, and 
manufactures 362 3,693 2,045) 2, 7% 4, 28S 3M) H2 693 1,328 1,914 180 4, 606 
Rubber (natural, allied gums, 
and synthetics and manu 
factures 271) 2,460 2, 543 278 1,769 7,181 271, 2, 459 214 240) it 45! 
Synthetic rubber ( l If 1, 215 l 
Automobile tires (casings 87) 1,740) 1,828) .1, 567 301, 4,864 87 1,740 2 7 
Railway freight cars and parts 2s 8 19 10,103 16,404 6, 616 28 8 4 27| 221 
Merchant vessels 69 1,334 5,743 442 204) 1,000) 2, 00F 
Textile fibers and manufactures 737 2,654 3,505 9,392) 6,611) 4,002 3,737 2,654 1,083 692 629 2, 039 
Raw cotton 2, 92 4 2, 92 ‘ 
Cotton manufactures 369 1,962 vt HOS 1, SSS 1.513 369 1,962 GIS 200) Ist} 390 , 
Wool manufactures 12 19 1,955 610 4, 044 182 12 1Y 10 l 10 55 
Synthetic textiles and manu- 
factures 1s 149 68 1 381 7 1, 637 Is 149 16 38 71,08 
Clothing, military, air, and 
naval (5 6393 7,653 y 
Sawmill products (lumber 110966 858 1,022 2,403 3,340 110 Oi) 85S 931 2,225, 3, 081 
Box shooks 5 76S 849 931 2,225 3,081 7 768 R49 931 2,225) 3, 081 
Photographicand projection goods. 694 1,190 284 655 1,070 1,570 694 1,190 titi 41¢ 821; 1, 206 
All other products 4,313 7,553, 10,622 9,837) 15,083 13,654 4,313 7,579 2,235) 4,234) 6,230) 7, 700 
Reexports, total 65 368 144 393 ( 1. 664 65 368 144 2 700 1,654 


. including lend-lease 





1 Commodity groups are arranged in order of value of 
total exports in 1945. 

2? Not available. 

$ Mainly canned fruits. 

4 Excludes printing and bookbinding machinery and 
office appliances, 


5 Not shown separately 

6 Excludes axles and wheels. 

7 Maninly fabrics, although 
manufactures are included 

8 July-December. 

r Less than one-half the unit. 
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To accomplish its purpose, India’s 
great need is for capital goods and tech- 
nical assistance. It is this need that 























jous é 2 4 
as and manganese ore. tured goods exported to the United probably will most affect United States 
a States are leather, carpets and rugs, coir trade with India. There should be an 
Trade Prospects yarn, cocoa-fiber pile mats and matting, increasingly large market for United 
cut diamonds, and other precious stones. States machinery as industrialization 
dia made industrial progress during set: ; ‘ oe AY f 
In 4. with a decline in imports India is determined to industrialize and gets under way.’ There should also be 
apoeen col of manufactured goods has already taken steps toward this goal. increased need for items related to in- 
ite >. : © . . . ° toli ; , : - 
“4 pn in the Indian trade statistics) These efforts are described in an accom- dustrialization, such as vehicles, lubri- 
(aS das : : “ oe 
ea—iee a ee aterials panying article, “India’s Problem: In- 
exceeded its exports of raw material aeshaie’ 2. . Aenean: aes See “Indian Market for United States 
or the first time. As a very large part astrial an gricuitura anning Machinery,” ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
of India’s exports to the United States (page 8). July 21, 1945. 
Tasie 4.— United States Imports of Principal Commodities from India and Dependencies, Annual 1938 and 1942-45 } 
, Quantity Value in thousands of dollars "Talied tates beamarts total 
Commodity 
1938 1942 1043 1944 1945 1938 1942 1943 1944 1945 3 1938 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
rotal 7, 968 105,137 125,837 144,891 (173,157 | 3.0! 3.8] 3.7) 3.7!/ 42 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs }, BA 7, 865 9, 264 8, 446 7,767 | 12.9 | 10.2 | 14.0 | 13.7 15.8 
‘ Sheep and lamb slats, dry, no wool 1,000 pieces | 361 16 1,829 765 ] 99 _ 6 765 1, 325 -1 | 13.1 2.4 | 32.6 17. 6 
Goat and kid skins, dry and dry salted do 9,712 | 16,239 | 20,408 | 14,320 | 10, 496 3, 739 7,143 | 8,559 | 6,502 | 5,666 | 32.4 | 44.2 | 57.6 | 49.1 43.1 
Reptile skins do 224 263 566 1,512 | 2,054 36 57 154 561 714 | 43.8 | 11.5 | 20.4 | 31.5 | 38.7 
* Leather. 397 1, 653 1, 889 3, 143 2, 403 6.5 12. 6 16.3 | 21.5 10.5 
ee Reptilian and sharkskin 1,000 pieces 14 583 280 | 1,069 | 3,922 1 100 62 301 972 | 29.8 | 63.4 | 95.2| 56.1! 80.7 
Rough tanned 1,000 Ib 243 | 1,750 | 2,347 | 3,340) 1,455 191 1,163 | 1,651 2.779 | 1,425 | 74.3 | 42.4 | 78.11 75.8] 28.4 
Undressed furs 1,008 | 1,671 817} 3,517] 3,139] 24/ 25] 10] 29] 23 
Lamb-, sheep-, goats-, and kid-skin furs thousands 445 1, 286 728 1,919 1, 561 YS6 1, 483 766 | 3,138 3,004 | 9.3 | 13.6 | 11.4 | 14.4 11.2 
Bristles, sorted, bunched, or prepared 1,000 Ib 30 19 288 277 149 106 117 758 738 579 9 1.6 | 20.8 9.8 5.2 
Pistache nuts do &73 82 21 531 211 38 s 12 204 | 31.9 | 78.1 1.6 27.5 
Cashew nuts do 26,007 | 15, 426 13,966 | 23,214 | 3,508 | 3,502] 1,103 | 8,242 | 15,745 | 99.8 | 99.0 | 87.2 91.7| 93.9 
Tea... do 12,173 | 17, 276 4,262 | 46, 797 3, 380 6,286 | 16,978 | 17,150 | 15,899 | 15.0 | 34.9 | 62.4 | 60.1 55.8 
Celery seed do Mt} 4,216 2, 628 2, 183 25 926 428 386 364 | 28.8 | 99.7 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Pepper, unground, black do x2 11 4, 480 26 d 871 7 2 100. 0 
(Ginger root, unground, not prepared or candied do 6 6, 0389 1, 224 2, 500 x S875 390 -9 | 82.7 36. 6 41.0 
* Crude rubber do 4, 736 380 sH0) | 11,192 685 65 3, 695 .5 ‘J 1,4 3.6 
Lac, crude, seed, button, and stick do 15,131 | 10, 581 1,172 9, 577 9, 258 90 2, 459 287 2,354 | 99.8 | 99.2 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Shellac, unbleached do 11,946 | 19,845 | 13,660 | 27,340 | 16,141 | 1,028 | 4,983 | 3,952 4,779 | 96.5 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 97.0 
Kadaya (karaya) and talka do | 761 &, 920 », 928 6, 064 6,913 356 1,144 851 1,287 | 78.2 | 99.5 | 99.4 |100.0 98.9 
Cashew-nut-shell oil do 1, 585 6, 166 3, 843 277 565 797 26 100.0 | 97.1 | 90.5 | 84.5 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc do 5, 483 12,815 5, 071 4,973 4,091 191 1, 255 491 1,319 5.0 | 19.2/}12.6] 6.1 5.9 
‘i Psyllium seed do 1,819 | 3,134 1,033 1,172 1, 485 210 512 238 366 | 69.0 | 98.6 | 99.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Lemon-grass oil do 288 491 178 812 1,148 92 990 135 1,774 | 87.8 | 67.4 | 43.1 | 78.9 88.6 
Myrobalans fruit long tons 7, 336 &, 754 6, 747 3, S21 11, 930 146 193 189 388 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 98, 2 
Raw cotton, staple length under 1!4 inches 1,000 Ib 24,346 |) 31,361 12,131 19,712 | 62,836 2, 039 2, 259 1, 555 6, 548 | 33.7 | 72.3 | 55.8 | 61.1 89.9 
Cotton waste do 3, 262 1,390 3728 | 40,714 85 17 2,156 | 28.7 | 18.9 72.0 74.8 
Jute and manufactures 31, 227 41,304 | 64, 522 © 72,978 | 83.3 | 91.7 | 98.1 | 98.4 98. 0 
Jute and jute butts, unmanufactured long tons 15, 437 3 | 77,678 63,845 | 30,908 3, 832 8,038 | 11,355 | 10, 249 5, 187 | 99.7 | 92.2 | 96.3 100.0 | 100.0 
Jute bagging for cotton, ¢ unny cloth, ete., weighing 15 
to 32 0z. per sq. yd 1,000 sq. vd 11,359 13,056 | 10, 986 5,637 | 14,035 533 381 413 350 764 | 91.6 | 93.6 | 938.8 | 84.1 91.7 
’ Jute burlaps, not bleached 1,000 Ib 160.362 240,223 405,250 396,243 453,820 24,765 | 28, 701 48,363 53,059 64,307 | 91.3 | 94.7 | 99.3 | 99.1 98. 9 
Jute bags or sack do 42,770 | 46,428 | 43,698 12,809 17,176 1, 885 3, 783 4, 168 1, 453 1,837 | 99.0 | 97.9 | 99.7 | 95.4 95. 7 
Coir yarn do 2,825 | 10,972 | 7,620 2, 790 7, 060 87 492 169 182 651 |100.0 | 96.0 | 97.6 (100.0 | 100.0 
Wool, unmanufactured 1,000 Ib. 10, 697 9, 5R5 1,082 11,840 |) 18,378 2,844 3, 795 360 4,401 6, 911 15.1 1.6 2 2.9 3. 2 
Carpet wool do 10, 592 9, 448 1, O82 8,642 16,746 2, St 3, 73 360 3, 310 6, 264 | 21.1 | 16.9 | 12.6 | 34.9 30.9 
Carpets, rugs, and mats 1,000 sq. ft 3, 952 », WY2 06 7,748 | 18, 687 402 21 50 1, 040 3,010 | 40.8 | 65.8 9.2 | 73.3 77.2 
Animal hair, unmanufactured 1,000 Ib 1,146 ti, 480 1,219 }, 249 3, 551 168 1, 285 305 673 864 | 12.8 | 40.0 | 13.6 | 26.3 21.7 
Cocoa-fider pile mat 1,000 sq, ft 143 736 117 3, 175 6, 299 38 37 8 386 1,055 | 97.8 | 99.2 | 99.2 | 99.3 | 100.0 
Matting and articles of cocoa fiber or rattan 1,000 sq. yd 21 392 114 824 1,076 74 86 29 277 627 | 97.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Mica, total 1,000 tb &, 280 | 13,166 | 12,349 4,351 7, 854 {Us 6, 232 8, 621 4,197 3,780 | 71.9 | 58.5 | 57.8 | 30.2 41.7 
Films and splittings do 1,723 | 12,044 | 10,466 | 3,029 | 6,736 390 4,506 | 6,075 2,949 | 1,918 | 87.1 | 89.2 | 96.0 | 74.6] 96.2 
Precious and semiprecious stones and imitations 400 1, O87 1,421 2, 652 3, 336 1 3.8 2.0 3.4 2.9 
Diamonds, cut but unset, suitable for jewelry carats 87 | 735 20 ( 270 (4) (4) nm 
Other precious stones, cut but not set 244 855 1,108 1, 863 2,164 | 14.4 | 77.1 | 80.2 | 80.5 72.2 
Pearls and parts not strung or set 116 153 99 225 307 | 24.7 | 92.2 | 65.1 | 84.6 | 60.0 
Synthetic precious ind semiprecious stones_. thousands 25 700 3, 491 2 100 458 581 9.0 | 78.4 93.6 80. 1 
Manganese ore 1,000 Ib 29,390 502,932 548, 143 199, 177 23% 7,443 6, 416 2, 446 2, 242 5.4 | 39.7 | 40.0 | 20.1 14.4 
Ilmenite do 168, 205 330 | 17,920 359, 386 1,013 12 34 367 966 «99.9 ) 16.1 12.0 | 59.2 86. 0 
Musk in grain or pod pound l 7 104 789 x | 23 230 323 3 | 77.8 (100.0 | 22.8 88. 2 
All other imports 2, 497 6, 513 4,085 2, 965 4,727 
1 Imports for consumption in 1938; general imports in 1942-45 
? Percentages are based on quantity figures if quantity is shown, otherwise on value 
’ $1944 and 1945 figures include f. 0. b. values of reciprocal-aid commodities shipped to the United States du 


following table 


ring the period April 1944 to August 1945, inclusive, as shown in the 








hese figures, reported by Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations of the Treasury Department, represent the bulk of reciprocal-aid commodities imported into the United 
States, although they are subject to slight upward revision upon receipt of late documents, 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1044 145 Commodity 1944 1945 Commodity 1944 i945 Commodity 1944 1945 
Bery] 60 2 Goatskins 1, 154 1, 236 Rubber 2, 206 2, 679 Tea 1, 636 
Bristles 5 7¢ 101 Jute 1, S68 32 Shellac 1, 258 = 
Burlap 18, 830 16,709 Manganese 189 81 || Sugar bags 1, 578 otal 33, 905 24, 024 
Cashew-shell liquid 7 Mica 4,433 2. 535 Tale 19 
Colum bite (* Pepper 349 | Tantalite 1 
‘ Less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
Includes cashew-nut oil 
* Clean content ; 
’ Industrial diamonds are usually included in this group, but since none are imported from India, they are excluded from total diamond imports on which percentages are based 


* Includes semiprecious stones cut but not set. 


* Manganese content 
* Less than $500 
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cating oils, special steels and steel 
products, lumber, and chemicals. The 


United Kingdom will continue to be an 
important source of supply for these 
and other requirements, but, since Japan 
and Germany are now unable to com- 
pete, both the United States and the 
United Kingdom should be able to in- 
crease such exports to India. 

On the import side, a high level of 
United States production will require 
large quantities of goods such as consti- 
tute our imports from India. Of new 
imports India has little to offer except 
curios and specialties, many of which 
would find a ready market in this coun- 
try. Most of these are produced by un- 
organized craftsmen scattered all over 
India, and little effort has been made to 
adapt their products to United States 
requirements. If this were done, a sub- 
stantial market might well be created. 
India would also do well (it is felt) to en- 
courage American tourist trade as a 
means of increasing its supply of dollars. 

The substantial increase in the trade 
of the United States and India during 
the first quarter of 1946 seems to forecast 
a repetition of the great increase after 
World War I. If such demand is re- 
peated, the increase in trade will be 
sustained for at least 2 years. Given a 
high level of production, we should be 
able to supply all the goods that India is 
able to buy with the dollars it earns from 
its favorable balance of trade with this 
country. It is also possible that India 
will seek to supplement this supply of 
dollars by means of a loan from the In- 
ternational Bank. 

How long an increased level of trade 
with India will be maintained depends 
on trade policies, such as those that will 
be discussed at the International Trade 
Conference to be held next year. India 
is one of the nations invited to attend the 
preliminary discussions and will there- 
fore have an opportunity to participate 
in far-reaching decisions. Other fac- 
tors which will determine the future of 
United States trade with India are the 
length of time that India continues its 
import-licensing system, the use made 
of it as long as it is continued, and the 
extent to which industrialization is 
promoted. 

On the United States side, trade will 
depend upon the vigor and alertness 
with which American companies follow 
up the advantage gained by the elimina- 
tion of Axis competitors and shortages 
among other suppliers. After World 
War I, the United States was driven more 
promptly and decisively from the Indian 
market than was any other competitor.‘ 


*The United States in India’s Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 200, 1939. 
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a U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


July 20, 1946 


(Continued from p. 48) 


C. Deletions. Effective immediately, 


the following 
Positive List and placed on general license for exportation to destinations in Group K, 


commodities are removed fro; 


™M the # 





Dept 
of Com- 
merce 
Sched- 
ule 


B No 
Dried and evaporated fruits (include dri-pack in tins 
132200 Pears 
132500 Apples 
132600 Apricots 
132700 Peaches. 
132900 Apple waste 
133098 


Commodity 


i 





Dried and evaporated fruits, n. e. s. (include bananas, strawberries, and cranberries 








D. Changes in General License GLV Values.—The following changes in General License GLY | 


values are effective immediately: 








Dept GLY Dollar Value Limits 
0 
Com- 4 ~ 
nerce Commodity Group kK Grow 
Sched- pE 
ule B j " 
No Old New Old | New 
107300 | Wheat flour, wholly of U. S. wheat (except in cases or in small packages 500 100 25 
| (include graham, malt, pastry and macaroni flours). 
107400 | Wheat flour, not wholly of U.S. wheat (except in cases or small package 500 100 25 
(include graham, malt, pastry and macaroni flours 
643500 | Lead-covered copper cable : 2. 1 25 
643500 | Lead-covered or lead encased copper wire (report rubber covered wire in 2 l 25 | 


643000 and weatherproof wire in 643100 





E. Shipments of any commodities removed from general license or whose GLV dollar-value _ 
limits have been reduced as a result of the provisions of parts A or D above, which were on dock, © 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual’ 
orders for export prior to the effective date of change, may be exported under the previous 


geneal license provisions. 





Although India is far away, a land little 
known to most Americans, and although 
it now has a purchasing power of rela- 
tively small proportions, it should receive 
consideration as a great nation, a sub- 
stantial market for many commodities 
today and a potential market for many 
more commodities tomorrow. Indians 
have a high regard for United States 
products, and now is an opportune time 
for far-sighted American companies to 
study the Indian markets, and, where 
they warrant, send representatives or 
appoint agents in India to promote the 
sale of their products. 





In 1944-45 the cocoon yield for raw- 
silk production in Italy was very poor. 
Against 60,000,000 pounds produced in 
normal times, the 1944 production was 
20,000,000 pounds, and for 1945 it was 
less than 25,000,000 pounds. The esti- 
mated yield for 1946 is about 40,000,000 
pounds. 


The Norwegian whaling season has 
closed, and estimates received from the 
returning Norwegian floating factories 
indicate that between 85,000 and 87,000 
metric tons of whale oil have been ob- 
tained during the 1945-46 season. At the 
beginning of the 1945-46 season the 
carry-over stock of whale oil amounted 
to 7,000 metric tons, all of which was 
located outside Norway and stored in 
South Georgia and New Orleans, .in the 
United States. 





Two Soviet scientists have designed 
equipment for the extraction of vitaminA 
from fish oils, reports the Soviet press. 
Built on the principle of molecular dis- 
tillation in a vacuum, this apparatus pro- 
duces highly concentrated and pure vita- 
min A. The oil which remains after the 
extraction is still usable for food and 
industrial processing. The new appara- 
tus will soon be used on a large scale 
by the fish industry. 
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